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**After all a bookstore is 
a pretty good place to buy 
books.” 


be CIE TO 


The best bookstore for 
Congregationalists is at 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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HERO TALES BOOKS BY MR. KNIGHL 
A quarter of a million of Mr. Knight's books have been sold 
of Congregational History sacs at 
A New Book by the Author of ‘‘ The Song of Our 
By GRACE T. DAVIS Syrian Guest ’’ 
This book cannot but stir up a spirit of genuine denomina- | ST ABIG AIL OF 
tional pride and interest showing as it does the frue and fasci- | 
nating stories, the really great history of our denomination, and THE PINES 
what has been accomplished and endured by Congregational 
heroes both in ancient and modern times. A Tale of Love and the Sea 
Quite the handsomest book we have ever issued. Large 
12mo, printed in beautiful large type. Eleven full-page illus- By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 
trations. Decorated covers of especially appropriate design. This is one of the most charming of books. You will like it 
$1.00 net. ~Christmas is coming! $1.00. 
WILFRED GRENFELL 
THE MAIN POINTS S. S. “ Strathcona”’ Labrador, at sea off the 
Labrador Coast. ‘‘ Thick fog.” 
A Study in Christian Belief “We are steaming toward hospital after a long trip to the westward. 
Sitting in our chartroom | have just put down * St. Abigail of the Pines ’-- 
By CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN finished. That is the best proof of how much it interested me, for I'm a 
* 7 se is most restless being and scarcely ever sit long at anything. Your story, I'm 
Author of “* The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit" not ashamed to say, brought unbidden tears to my eyes, and our great big 
i : ’ mate has just put his head in, and seeing | was reading the book said, 
A clear, concise and candid statement of the chief points of | ‘That's a good book, Doctor.’ He can understand it and he is a true fol- 
our Christian Faith. lower of the Master.” 
This book is not intended as a learned treatise on systematic theology, : 
nor was it written for studerts of metaphysics. Jt is intended however ‘ 
for busy pastors and thoughtful laymen who, in this time of transition, d 
desire to have the cardinal doctrines underlying our Christian heritage re- 
stcted in terms of actual life and in accordance with the more modern way of 
religious thinking. While not intended as a “* gift book,’ it is so exceed- S ‘ RIAN GUEST 
ingly readable and popular as to make an ideal Christmas gift for minis- 
ters, teachers and others interested in religious subjects. 2 
The book is beautifully printed and is most attractively bound By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 
anese 312 pages 51.25 m “nee - 
ia Japanese vellum. 312 pages. Gold top. $1.25 net After a quarter of a milion copies have been sold the de- 
. mand is greater now than ever. A new edition, produced in a 
A YEAR OF GOOD unique manner, with peculiar artistic taste, that not only makes 
the publication pleasing as an example of book-making, but sat- 
| HEER ishies the artistic sense by its originality and harmony of scheme. 
An interesting frontispiece, from a painting by Harold Sichel, 
ay , r beautifies this publication ; also the Twenty-third Psalm printed 
By DELIA LYMAN PORTER in two colors with decorative border and embellishments. The 
86 pages, size, 54 x 7 inches; bound in flexible cover with book throughout printed in two colors; harmonious and deco- 
decorated label ; tinted top and special fly-leaves. The whole pcs — so with colored vas seats ~ oe 
book is printed in two colors and will have a beautiful insert of * ragged em PRI hi pol pe ace 
: : ? ; ing edition in full leather, $1.25. Postage, 6 cents. 
pleasing design printed in three colors; inclosed in a slip box. 
50 cents net; postage 8 cents) The same book will 
also be fully bound in fine green leather, with THE LOVE WAT ‘1H 
decorative gold stamp. A particularly pleas- : 
ing gift book. $1.00 net; postage 8 cents. By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 
This book is more than a Collection of Quotations- Bound in turned covers, decorated in gold, purple and green, 
finer than a series of Haphazard Clippings. Bigger in with pleasing fly-leaves of original character. This book will 
thought and purpose than a collection of Daily Needs. It | include an insert designed by Harold Sichel, printed in three 
is arranged a page for a week. The Thoughts put into | colors, which gives added interest and charm. 60 cents net; 
print are abundant in Help and Suggestion. postage, 6 cents. Fall leather, $1.25. 
I 








Have in stock or can supply any worthy book in print and at the right price. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOOKSTORES 


14 Beacon Street 


BOSTON 


175 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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‘<skor Christmas and all the year round ’’ 


What To Give 


HERE’S a goiden rule in Christmas giving, “g/ve to others what 

you like yourself,’ Don’t give things of foolish beauty that are 
forgotten in a day—give things of lasting quality, with enough of 
beauty and joy to last the year through. 





What Christmas Present could give more lasting satisfaction than 
a subscription to 


he Congqregationalist 


AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 





It carries the Christmas spirit all the year round. 
Its gift is a proof of “consecutive friendliness’? 52 times a year. 


It is something for every member of the family—a gift, though given to 
one, benefiting many. 


It is entertaining, instructive, uplifting. 


It is a condenser and commentator of the world’s news and thought for the 
busy man and woman. 


It is a bond of union between Clergymen and Clergymen, Church and 
Church, the denominational society and the denomination, good cause 
and good cause. 


It is the solace of many a lonely pioneer and pastor on the home and foreign mis- 
stonary field. If you do not know to whom to send this welcome 
messenger, we have a list of worthy Christian men and women to 
whom the paper will prove a godsend. 


CONTINUE THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT in the lite of your pastor, your 
parishioner, your friend, by sending The Congregationalist to his home every week 
starting with our, Spectal Christmas Number. 


With your remittance in payment of your gift subscription send us your card and we will send it in company with 
a most beautiful Christmas Card to the address desired. Mailed so as to reach its destination Christmas morning. 


The beautiful card free with each gift subscription to The Congregationalist 
is described on the opposite side of this sheet. 





a : The regular subscription price of The Congregationalist and Christian 
Special Christmas Offer. World ; $3.00 a va 


We will renew your subscription for one year from 
date of expiration and send The Congregationalist for one year to any address you designate, both for $5.00. We 
will also send this beautiful card to each address if reference is made to this advertisement. Orders may be sent 
direct or through church clué agents. 
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Christmas 
Card 


Of unusual attraction 
and originality of plan 
that will doubtless please 
all those who desire a gift 
that is both unusual and 
beautiful. 


This card is produced in the form of a folder, enclosed % 


in a decorated envelope, which folder, when spread to \ 

full length, is nineteen and one-half inches by nine inches 

high, which, being printed on heavy paper, folds in four sec- a a. 
tions, so that it stands similar to a four-section screen, upon of this sheat 
desk or table. This Folder includes a reproduction in four 

colors of the SHEPHERD, from a painting by Harold Sichel, in 


This beautiful 
card free with 
each gift subscription 
to The Congregattonalist 


opposition to which is the TWENTy-THIRD PSALM, also printed 
in four colors, embellished throughout in gold and red. 


Additional copies can be had at 35 cents net; 
postage 3 cents 





Why Every Congregationalist Should Take 


Ghe Congregationalist 





4 BECAUSE it is published not’ for profit but because we believe every Congre- 
gationalist ought to have a comprehensive knowledge of the important place and 
work of his own denomination in order to have his part in the work and do it with 


intelligence and enthusiasm. 


2 BECAUSE by means of a strong editorial force and correspondents in all im- 
portant centers it furnishes this needed information in a thoroughly interesting 


and up-to-date manner. 


3 BECAUSE it interprets movements within the Congregational Church in a broad 
and Christian spirit in relation to other churches throughout the world. 


4 BECAUSE the denomination could not do its part as a Christian Church with- 
out a newspaper like The Congregationalist. 


5 BECAUSE it is the best religious newspaper published in America, having 
proved itself through many years the friend of the entire family, chronicling each 
week the progress of the world by its record of current events interpreted from a 
Christian standpoint, bringing interesting and helpful reading of the highest literary 
quality for every member, old and young. 


TERMS: $3.00 A YEAR 


Send for sample copies and prospectus for the coming year 


BOSTON The Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 
14 Beacon Street 175 Wabash Avenue 
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An Ideal Gift 


MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
recently wrote: 








“T have been reading 


The Life 
That Counts 


By SAMUEL V. COLE 

with a pleasure and interest so great 
that I wish I could put the book into 
the hands of every young girl in the 
land.” 

While DR. GEORGE F. SMYTHE, of 
Kenyon College, said: a 

“This is one of the most edifying 
books I have ever read... . It is just 
the book for college boys to read.” 


GET IT! GIVE IT! 


75 cents net. Postage 8 cents. 


THOS. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 











PELOUBETS 


SELECT 
NOTES 


An annual commentary upon the Interna- 
™ tional Sunday School Lessons for 1907. 
A scholarly, comprehensive and practical 
text-book for all teachers and workers. 
To the busy teacher—A book containing an 
exposition of each lesson ina nutshell, and abound- 


ing in suggested avenues for individual research. 


The recognized and leading Sunday School 
manual of the Christian world. 
Price, in cloth, postpaid, $1.25. 
Sold by all booksellers. 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Boston and Chicago 








GIS! SMllno ‘“wrmes 
HYMNAL 
Including CHURCH HYMNS AND GOS PEL SONGS. 
The newest Sacred Songs, the famous Welsh Revival 
Songs, and 400 others used by the Great English Evangelist, 

Boards $25 - Cloth $30 per 100, 30c. and 35c. by Mail 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Tborough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
‘tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self-help. 
9ist year opens Sept. 26,1906. For Catalogue. etc , 
apply to WARREN . MOULTON, Correspon ding Sec’y. 
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ices, addresses Y Leen. 
an * pxiatery de ns pbs at ten cents a 











AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Organized May, 1828; incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplaina,and mission- 
aries a ome temperance homes and boarding houses 

*in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for Comneeag vessels, publishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman’s Friend and ‘e Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its a are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., Prestdent. 

REV. NORMAN Fox, D.D., Vice-Presvdent. 
REv. G. MOPHERSON. HUNTER, Secretary. 
“CLARENCE 0. PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 





EDITORIAL: 
Event and Comment 855 
What the Christ-Child Stood For 857 
Republic or Vatican—Which 857 
Benevolent Business Partnership 858 
Leading Others to Christ—prayer meeting edi- 
torial 858 
In Brief 859 
CONTRIBUTIONS: . 
California and the Japanese. Rev. Charles R. 
Brown 861 
A Visit to Bethlehem. Rev. George A. Gordon, 
D.D. 862 
An Original Christmas. 8S. D. Gordon 864 
My Church—poem. Herbert A. Jump 865 
Christmas on @ North German Lloyd. Emma A. 
Gilman 867 
The Christmas Story in Art. Estelle M. Hurll 868 
HOME: 
The Christmas Card that Traveled. Eleanor H. 
Porter 870 
A Christmas Prescription—selection 871 
The Meaning of the Christmas Tree. Elsie 
Traut 871 
Christmas Eve—poem. Bertha Gerneaux Wood 872 
Paragraphs 872 
Mothers of the New Testament. Ellen C. Pratt 872 
The Children’s Corner. Peter Page 873 
FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for Dec. 30—Jan.2 887 
CLOSET AND ALTAR 867 
THE DAILY PORTION—Dec. 23-29 890 
LITERATURE S74 
IN VARIOUS FIELDS: 
An Eventfut Month in Kansas City 859 
A Sunday Schoo! Experiment 866 
The Wintér in Prospect 877 
Changes in Brookfield Conference 879 
New Congregational Papers 880 
Music in Boston South End Churches 882 
An Iowa Semi-Centennial 888 
New Jersey News 890 
LETTERS: x 
In and Around Boston 860 
Greater New York 866 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Personalta 3860 
Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 860 
Epitaphs of Failure—selection 861 
The Angel’s Song —selected poem 863 
The Christmas Promise—selected poem 863 
Wise Sayings 864 
The Future of Andover Seminary 865 
Christmas—selected poem 865 
Helpful to Sunday School Teachers 877 


Congregational Fund for California Churches 878 
The New President of Howard University, 


Washington 878 
Not Social Equality but Justice 879 
The Congregationailist as an Ex\ucator 881 
Biographical 882 
Bering Sea Law and Religion 883 
Church and Ministerial Record 884 
Meetings and Events to Come 885 
Deaths 885 
Week of Prayer Topics, 1907 886 
What We Want, Not What We Nee—selec- 

tion 886 
The Toy Debauch—selection 886 
The Great Hy pnotist—selection 888 
The Roosevelt-Storer Episode 889 
Education 889 
Sparks from Other Anvils 890 
Our Reader’s Forum 891 








THE(ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 
Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If aspecial receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
aust reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISOCONTINUANOES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to sto In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be gues at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 





ADVER8TISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sercion, 14 lines to by inch, bere Ya hee wv aco te the column. 
Discounts according 

READING NOTIORS, leaded monparell, b A cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


Per Year in Advance, $3; Single Copy, Ten Cents 


The Pilgrim Press 


The Oongregational S. 8. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 








E atered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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‘““The greatest 
miracle of our mod- 


ern times” 
up the expressions of 


——— Fee 


those who have read 
the books of the 
Gipsy Evangelist 


Gipsy An 
- Autobiograph 
Smith a 


Cloth, $1.00 net 

{ MR. H. R. ELLIOT wrote: “ Here is 
one of the real miracles—a poor gipsy 
lad is touched by the divine healer of 
souls; his spirit awakes, he begins to tes- 
tify of God’s work in him; first his neigh- 
bors listen, then multitudes, finally na- 
tions. His life is one long, splendid 
miracle of grace, attested by thousands 
of witnesses.”"— Zhe Church Economist. 
{THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN says: “ You will be 
so fascinated with the wonderful majesty 
and power of that one luminous soul that 
you will lay aside all other literature and 
read it to a finish.” 


Addresses by 
Gipsy Smith 


““AS JESUS PASSED BY” 


and Other Addresses 


Cloth $1.00 net. Paper 35 cts. net. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 158 Sth Ave. CHICAGO: 89 Wabash Ave. 


After All 


A BOOKSTORE IS A PRETTY 
GOOD PLACE TO BUY BOOKS. 
THE BEST BOOKSTORE FOR 
CONGREGATIONALISTS IS THE 


Congregational 


Bookstore 


NEWLY RENOVATED AND RE- 
STOCKED, NOW BOSTON’S 
HANDSOMEST BOOKSTORE 


14 Beacon St., Boston 
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AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


The Farm The Shop The School The Church The Home 





TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 
FROM LIVING DONORS | 


RESOLUTION PASSED OCTOBER 24, 1906 
***Resolved: That the delegates and other representatives of the churches gathered at this Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the A. M. A. 
at Oberlin, O., urge upon the churches and benevolent persons throughout the country the necessity of making every possible effort to 
increase the income of the association during the year now beginning. We resolve that not less than $250,000 from living donors be 
the goal of our immediate endeavor. We affirm that the work of the A. M. A. involves the redemption and preservation of our nation 
as well as the progress of the kingdom of God, and therefore rightly claims the generous interest and hearty support of all Christians 
and patriots. We believe that this year the A. M. A. should have a foremost place in the benevolence of the churches.’’ 


WHAT RESPONSE DO YOU MAKE? | 










Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars in The A. M. A. is held responsible for this work by the churches. ' 
A Conservative ceifts from living donors for the work of the Will they not furnish sufficient funds to meet these grave conditions ? 
Estimate American Missionary Association in the current a 1 aee" : : 
: ee . ne rhe College ‘and Social Settlement, the Industrial and 
scal year is a conservative estimate. This means ; es cK a : neat? 
sis , ; ss Methods Normal School, the College and Theological Seminary, 
an increase of a little more than a third over that received last year. y : : : 
the Church and the Sunday School and the HoME are 
“We believe that this year the American | the methods employed. The work must be done. Its appeal is in the 
A Foremost Place Missionary Association should have a fore name of patriotism and Christianity 
most place in the benevolence of the churches.” 
The Negro Problem demands more calm, intelligent and Christian For an increase of one-third in the contributions 
treatment than ever befort Among the Highlanders, Piedmont Col Our Appeal Is of the churches. That every non-contributing 
lege, Demorest, Ga., and Highland College, Williamsburg, Ky., to- church put this work on the list. That Sunday 
gether h eight r academies and schools and fifty churches claim | schools and Endeavor Societies help in the Christian education of those 
increased support The Indians and the Eskimo; the Porto Ricans in less favored regions. That individuals give generously to this work 
and Hawaiians; the Orientals, Chinese and Japanese in America, are | which “zxvolves the redemption and preservation of our nation as well as 
also in this far-reaching field. the progress of the kingdom of God.” 





Please make checks payable to H. W. HUBBARD, Treasurer, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 








For nearly twenty years of service to hundreds of churches. 


Me mor , al W 1 nd OW S Used in thousands : homes throughout the year. | 
and Mosaics The Congregationalist 


IX AMERICAN GLASS HANDBOOK for 1907 


SPECIAL DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS UPON 
INQUIRY NOW READY 


Stained and Leaded Glass IT CONTAINS t 


Church Prayer Meeting Topics 
Y. P. S. C. E. Prayer Meeting Topics 
‘ Week of Prayer Topics 
Sunday School Lesson Subjects and Texts 











Agents for the English Windows of 


Heaton, Butler & Bayne Daily Bible Readings—Creed of 1883 
\ A Popular Catechism 
Statistical and other information about denominational | 


societies, institutions and work 





Church Furnishings 
PRICE, 100 COPIES, $1.25 


in Silver, Brass, Bronze and Marble | 
Single copies, 4 cts. 25 copies, 50 cts. 


50 copies, 75 cts. 75 copies, $1.00 


Correspondence solicited Catalogs supplied Free to subscribers of Zhe Congregationalist on application. 


STUDIOS OF The Pilgrim Press 
BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 
THE GORHAM COMPANY 


FIFTH AVENUE AND THIRTY-SIXTH STREET 





Invaluable as a link between the churches and their 
common work. 
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Volume XCl 
Number 51 


Event and Comment 


HE FIRST FULL WEEK of the new 

year has historically been greatly 
blessed in the churches that have set it 
apart as a special sea- 
son of prayer and re- 
newal of vows. Its observance latterly 
has seemed to be less general but we re- 
joice that it is still an honored institution 
in many places, and that this year signs 
point to a wider and more hearty usa of 
it. On page 826 we print three sets of 
topics available to the churches, that 
of the Evangelical Alliance and those of 
the Boston Ministers’ Meeting. The lat- 
ter body has this year prepared through 
its committee two series of topics—one 
of a more distinctively missionary order. 
The initial impulse for the week of prayer 
came more than half a century ago from 
a@ mission field in India, and its original 
intention was to stimulate prayer and 
faith in the world’s evangelization. Surely 
this ought still to be a dominant motive 
in the week’s observance, though not to 
the entire exclusion of the needs of the 
local churches and of individual Chris- 
tians. We believe that the mood of our 
churches is this year to an unusual degree 
tender and thoughtful, and that it will 
pay any and all of them to observe in 
some way this concert of prayer, by means 
of which Christians the world over pre- 
sent their petitions simultaneously to the 
Hearer and Answerer of prayer. 


The Week of Prayer 


BOUT SIXTY laymen and ministers 

spent the greater part of two days 
last week with the faculty and students 
of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary in a retreat. This does 
not mean a withdrawal of the 
seminary from advanced positions in the. 
ology or work, but the word is used in 
the more modern meaning of a retire- 
ment from the world for a season of 
meditation and prayer. The subject was 
foreign missions. Those invited were 
the corporate members of the Ameri- 
can Board in Massachusetts. Some hours 
were given to prayer, spontaneous, ear- 
nest, at times importunate. Pres. S. B. 
Capen was in the chair the first after- 
noon and evening. Prof. E. C. Moore of 
Harvard Divinity School and chairman 
of the Prudential Committee led the 
opening prayer session. Rev. Harlan P. 
Beach of Yale, gave a rapid, up-to-date, 
comprehensive outline of all the twenty 
missions of the Board, suggesting the 
particular problems and opportunities of 
each at this time. Note-books were pro- 
vided, and were used by most of those 
present. Secretaries Patton, Hicks and 
W. E. Strong outlined plans for the com- 
ing year, for raising money, interesting 
young people, and for missionary litera- 
ture. Professor Platner spoke on cul- 


A Retreat 
at Andover 


tivating the spirit of self-sacrifice by 
those who stay at home. President Capen 
described the apportionment plan just 
agreed on by representatives of all the 
Congregational benevolent societies. The 
assembly included pastors of some of our 
churches and a number of laymen who 
have large business responsibilities. The 
fact is in itself an inspiring message to 
our churches that men who count their 
time so valuable believed it profitable to 
spend Tuesday and Wednesday of last 
week with the main purpose of making 
their meeting together for a season of 
prayer, made specific by information of 
the responsibilities of our churches for 
foreign missions. The associations of An- 
dover Hill, from which so many heroes of 
missions have gone forth with the mes- 
sage of the gospel to all the world made 
it a fit place for such an assembly, and 
impressed on those present the value, 
historic and it is to be hoped future, of this 
seminary for its service to foreign mis- 
sions. 


LANS for the union of Congregation- 
alists, Methodist Protestants and 
United Brethren, as put forth by the com- 
7 ° mittees which met last 
merase etd month at Pittsburg seem 
to have been approved 

with practical unanimity in all these three 
denominations. The denominational pa- 
pers have spoken heartily in its favor. 
Many expressions have come to us from 
various parts of the country showing sat- 
isfaction with progress made and confi- 
dence in ultimate union as the result. A 
reporter of the committee meetings in the 
Methodist Recorder wrote: ‘‘ The sessions 
were characterized by a spirit of brotherly 
love. No one who heard all the discus- 
sions could have questioned the presence 
and spirit of the Master. To an out- 
sider, an invited spectator, nothing but 
a@ sincere desire on the part of the 
members of the committees to do the will 
of Christ was seen.” This same spirit 
seems to be pervading these denomina- 
tions as they consider the plans and 
prospects of union. It is especially 
important now that our congregations 
should be informed of what is proposed 
and being done in this matter and what 
union will mean. Every pastor should 
speak about it and pray for it. Meetings 
for prayer and conference should give 
time to it. A great blessing will come to 
the churches if the spirit of brotherly 
love which has been so manifest in the 
committees shall be roused to new activ- 
ity to fuse together these denominations. 
It is probable that the General Council 
to ratify the action of the committees 
will meet next February, perhaps in 
Chicago, though the date and place are 


not yet fixed. The vote of the council 
last February makes it necessary to call 
this meeting at a time within eighteen 
months from that date. 


ROFOUND and far-reaching altera- 

tions in economic conditions, a new 
social environment for both lawmakers 
and lawkeepers, recent 
dramatic episodes in 
national history, Secretary of State Root’s 
address before the Pennsylvania Society 
last week, Senator Rayner’s attack on 
President Roosevelt in the Senate, the 
address by President Wilson of Princeton 
University before the Southern Society, 
all have to do with centering the natidnal 
gaze just now on a fundamental matter, 
viz., the center of power. If reports do 
not err President Roosevelt in his Mes- 
sage this week on the issue with Japan 
over discrimination against her citizens 
in California, also will deal with the prob- 
lem in a thoroughgoing way. What is the 
problem? It is the imperative need—so 
the President and Secretary of State Root 
think—and the grave danger—so Senator 
Rayner and President Wilson think—of 
handing over to Federal authority con- 
siderable of that power which tradition 
and law now give to.the states. Secretary 
Root, to be sure, intimates that if the 
states were to wake up to new social con- 
ditions and ideals, were to reform and set 
about meeting popular demands, there 
might be no need of giving the task over 
to the Nation; but it is clear that he has 
no very sure hope that this will be done, 
and failing this, he sees no alternative 
but for extension of Federal authority. 


Nation versus State 


T IS SUGGESTIVE to see how com- 

pletely Secretary Root falls back upon 
what is known as the economic interpre- 
tation of history for his 
facts justifying the change, 
a change that is not de- 
creed because citizens have calmly dis- 
cussed the matter in an abstract way and 
come to the conclusion that it would be 
better, but a change that has been ren- 
dered necessary by profound modifications 
in industry, commerce and forms of prop- 
erty, and by a breaking down of former 
political and social distinctions. It has 
gone on silently but surely without any 
guidance by any one dominating mind. 
In short, democracy has been finding itself 
economically and now turns to adjust the 
State to meet the new social conditions. 
As was to be expected, this proposition 
set forth by Mr. Root, who is supposed to 
be conservative, meets with opposition 
not only from men identified traditionally 
with the State rights’ point of view party, 
but also from men in the Republican party 


The Economic 
View of History 
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who are by nature, by training and pos- 
session of property conservative. On the 
other hand, it coincides with the tenets of 
an ever-increasing radical wing within 
the party which always has opposed Fed- 
eralism. So that we find the President 
again by the force of his arguments and 
conduct creating an issue which will make 
for division in old parties and augment 
the process of political disintegration now 
under way among us. We welcome the 
coming of an issue so profound in its 
import, and calling for its discussion by 
publicists of a higher order than have 
participated in some recent debates. Not 
since the Reconstruction Period following 
the war has so important a matter arisen. 


ALL STREET in New York would 
seem to present the most diflicult 
field in the world for evangelistic effort. 
It is the chief center 
An Evangel to ein is ; * 
Seekers of Wealth Of America’s traflic in 
stocks and bonds, and 
in the hours when the stock exchange is 
open, from 10 A, M. to 3 P. M., Many 
millions of dollars’ worth of property 
change hands every day. Yet last sum- 
mer an evangelist, Rev. William Wilkin- 
son, held a daily meeting at the noon 
hour in front of the Custom House in 
Wall Street, preaching a short sermon 
‘*for the promotion of moral and eth- 
ical ideas among men.’’ Large numbers 
turned aside from business at its climax 
to hear him, and when the season closed 
last month he received, amid prolonged 
cheers from the ‘‘ Wall Street congrega- 
tion,’’ engrossed resolutions and a gold 
watch as expressions of appreciation of 
his services. Replying, Mr. Wilkinson 
said he had been trying to impress on the 
men of New York the fact that goodness 
after all was what counted for most in 
this world; that while the nation is great 
in many ways, it is greatest because of 
its righteousness. We cannot help think- 
ing that the influence of these meetings 
is reflected in the frequent religious edi- 
torialsin the Wall Street Journal. From 
one of them we recently quoted in these 
columns. Here is another utterance from 
it, coming right out of the din and whirl 
of the money mart: 


What America needs more than railway ex- 
tension and western irrigation and a low tariff 
and a bigger wheat crop and a merchant ma- 
rine and a new navy isa revival of piety, the 
kind mother and father used to have—piety 
that counted it good business to s‘op for daily 
family prayer before breakfast, right in the 
middle of harvest; that quit field work a half 
hour early Thursday night, so as to get the 
chores done and go to prayer meeting; that 
borrowed money to pay the preacher’s salary 
and prayed fervently in secret for the salva- 
tion of the rich man who looked with scorn on 
such unbusinesslike behavior. That’s what 
we need now to clean this country of the filth 
of graft and of greed, petty and big; of wor- 
ship of fine houses and big lands and high 
office and grand social functions. What is this 
thing we are worshiping but a vain repetition 
of what decayed nations fell down and wor- 
shiped just before their light went out? Read 
the history of Rome in decay and you will find 
luxury there that could lay a big dollar over 
our little doughnut that looks so large to us. 
Great wealth never made a nation substantial 
nor honorable. There is nothing on earth 
that looks good that is so dangerous for a man 
or a nation to handle as quick, easy, big 
money. If you do resist its deadly influence 
the chances are that it will get your son. It 
takes greater and finer heroism to dare to be 
poor in America than to charge an earthworks 
in Manchuria. 


HE SECRET of the preacher’s power 
is in himself. His attainments in 
scholarship develop and embellish but 
could not create it. The cry 
pe yhoo of our time is for trained 
men for the pulpit, and they 
are needed. Yet there are trained men 
seeking pulpits who are not needed, and 
there are men only self-trained, quite 
apart from colleges and _ theological 
schools, whom the churches call for and 
welcome. This fact must be kept in 
mind in discussions about what Andover 
and other seminaries are called on to do. 
They cannot create, they can only im- 
prove material for ministers. The pos- 
session of academic degrees is not of it- 
self evidence of fitness to preach. Gipsy 
Smith is just now in the public eye as a 
man with a gift. He speaks to the primi- 
tive elements in men from primitive ele- 
ments in himself and makes men preach 
to themselves. Dr. George E. Horr in 
the Standard, thus describes that gift: 
There is a ‘*‘ call of the wild,’”’ and ‘‘a call of 
the blood.” Is there not also a call of the im- 
manent Christ, and may not that call become 
vocal and compelling? It seems so as you lis- 
ten to Mr. Smith. ... He speaks with that 
nameless accent of conviction that cannot be 
simulated, but which, when present, we rec- 
ognize as instantaneously as we do the refresh- 
ment of a grateful draught, the comfort of an 
open fire on a winter night, or the splendor of 
asunset. Thereis something so genuine and 
elemental in his sincerity that you abandon 
yourself to it without question. These are 
great qualities, and all questions about scholar- 
ship or intellectual sublety become as the 
small dust of the balance in the presence of 
the great human appeal. 
To recognize this gift in Gipsy Smith is 
not to minimize the value of training. 
He illustrates its value in a disciplined 
mind and a pure transparent English 
speech which has been gained by long 
study, though not in academic halls. 
But his success suggests that what our 
churches are called on to do is to search 
diligently and pray for guidance to find 
boys with the prophetic gift over whose 
shoulders they may throw the prophet’s 
mantle. Such boys may be found on 
farms or in gipsy camps as often as any- 
where else. 


OSEPH F. SMITH, head of the Mor- 
mon Church is not a stranger to the 
courts these days. Recently convicted of 
immorality he now is 
press al summoned as director of 
the Union Pacific Rail- 
road to answer charges of giving rebates 
which are illegal.——The debate in the 
Senate last week over the case of Senator 
Smoot was notable for the severe indict- 
ment of the Mormon hierarchy by Sena. 
ator Burrows of Michigan, who, speaking 
for a majority of the Senate committee, 
calls for Mr. Smoot’s retirement from the 
Senate, and also for a speech by Senator 
Du Bois of Idaho, who charges President 
Roosevelt and the Republican national 
leaders with having put partisan ends 
above national welfare in recent political 
contests in Idaho, Utah and Montana, 
by their support of candidates who are 
Mormons, 


EV ERSING THE DECISION of the 

Appeal Court in the West Riding 
Case the House of Lords holds that under 
the Education Act of 1902, 
local authorities were and 
are bound to pay for religious 
instruction in the voluntary schools, 


English Edu- 
cation Act 


22 December 1906 


against which practice of the local au- 
thorities the ‘‘ Passive Resistance ’’ move- 
ment among Nonconformists arose. This 
decision will accentuate rather than di- 
minish opposition to the Act of 1902 
among supporters of the Ministry, and 
stiffen people and legislators in their fight 
for the act which the House of Commons 
passed last spring and which the House 
of- Lords has so emasculated and altered 
that when the House of Commons came 
to vote last week on what should be done 
with the measure as thus amended, it re- 
jected it by a vote of 416 to 107, the Irish 
Nationalists voting with the Ministry. 
The Prime Minister still hints that acom- 
promise may be arranged on minor points, 
but stands steadily by the vital principles 
of the Birrell Act; and the tenor of all 
comment in the Liberal and Free Church 
press is stoutly against any concessions 
to the Established Church and the House 
of Lords, the maximum of compromise 
with Free Church principles for Noncon- 
formists having been reached in the Bir- 
rell Act as passed by the lower house. 


BRITISH “BLUE BOOK”? pub- 

lished last week gives the corre- 
spondence between the American Board 
of Foreign Missions 
and Col. Sir Henry 
Edward McCallum, 
governor of Natal, in which is set forth 
the controversy which he, as a British 
administrator of a colony where Zulus 
abound and are demanding human rights 
and privileges, had last year with Ameri- 
can missionaries and educators. They in 
loyalty to the Christian gospel were com- 
pelled to teach germinal truths to the 
natives, which when they took root made 
trouble for the Anglo-Saxon notions of 
race superiority. It is well known to the 
Board’s constituency in this country that 
in every way its South African agents 
have endeavored to be loyal to British 
authority and to avoid any complicity 
with the ‘“‘ Ethiopian movement;”’ at the 
same time these missionaries and edu- 
cators have been compelled to pro- 
test against injustice, or discrimination 
against themselves or their converts. —— 
The atrocities by the German colonial 
officials in South Africa which were de- 
scribed in the Reichstag last week, with 
such damaging effect, by the opponents of 
the Ministry, rest on the testimony of 
German Christian missionaries who were 
forced to put justice and humanity anda 
spirit of truth above any national pride 
they had. 


African Missionaries 
and Buropean Rulers 


N THE FIGHT now on over the Congo 
Free State, which fortunately seems to 
be heading up toward prompt interference 
by the signatory 
Powers, the evidence 
which has been conclusive with statesmen 
like the British Foreign Minister and Sec- 
retary Root has been that of missionaries, 
who have felt that truth.telling must he 
put above place-holding. Senator Lodge’s 
resolution introduced in the Senate last 
week will, we are confident, lead the way, 
if passed, to executive action by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Evidence in the form of 
letters made public last week by the New 
York American, as to King Leopold’s 
lobby in Washington and his effort to 
suppress agitation in this country, has 
turned the tide. The influence of Car- 


The Congo Free State 





onesies 


XUM 


XUM 


22 December 1906 


dinal Gibbons and the Roman Catholic 
Church in this country no longer can pre- 
vent our officials in Washington from 
moving, as, it authoritatively said, they 
have done in the past. 


ISSATISFACTION with the Em- 

peror and the course of policy at 
home and abroad has been accumulating 
in Germany for some 
time, with remarkably 
outspoken utterances of late concerning 
his Majesty’s defects and limitations 


Germany’s Crisis 


appearing in the press, sometimes veiled. 


and sometimes not. On the other hand, 
for some time the Emperor and his Min- 
isters have chafed under their forced 
servitude to the party of the Center 
(Roman Catholic) for successful piloting 
of legislation through the national legis- 
lature, especially the lower house. More- 
over, the colonial policy of the State, 
especially in Africa, has proved terribly 
costly in life and money without any 
adequate return in trade or political pres- 
tige. Lastly, there has come to be a 
better understanding between Liberals 
and Social Democrats as to an oppor- 
tunist policy of opposition, which agree- 
ment was much needed if constructive, 
political and social reform were to come. 
Smarting under painful disclosures of the 
terrible cost of life and money in the 
campaign against the Hottentots in 
German South Africa now waging, and 
the charges of official brutality and con- 
tempt for native life, and determined 
that there should be more rather than 
less assertion of imperial authority in 
Africa and loyal maintenance of the 
colonial policy, the Emperor last week 
instructed Chancellor yon Bulow to resist 
the evident intention of the people’s 
representatives to reduce appropriations 
for the African colony and to substitute 
a small garrison:for the army of conquest 
which has fought for some time with 
comparatively little success and no glory. 


HE REICHSTAG persisting in its 
course, in which the Center Catholic 
party joined, the Emperor has dissolved 
Parliament and has called 
be Reichstag for a new election, hoping 
ssolved : 
for the return of legislators 
who will support the strong colonial pol- 
icy. This formal severance of relations 
between the Ministry and the Clericals 
marks a new era full of interesting possi- 
bilities. The Social Democratic party 
stands to gain most from the Emperor’s 
drastic course, since it has consistently 
fought the ‘‘over sea” policy for years 
and predicted precisely the outcome now 
visible and since it is not involved in any 
way, it is free now to take advantage of 
the strife between the Clericals and the 
throne. Were not the franchise laws of 
Germany so notoriously unfair and dis- 
criminating, the Social Democratic party 
would long since have had strength 
enough in the Reichstag to have chal- 
lenged the Emperor. 





The fact that Miss Jane Addams, of the Hall 
House, and Miss Mary McDowell, of the 
settlement in Packingtown, Vhicago, led in 
the poll recently taken of 400 leading women 
who were asked to name the city’s ‘‘ best 
woman,” leads the Lutheran to remark that: 


It is significant of the present day trend of 


thought and sentiment, that humanitarian 
interests and causes have completely over- 
shadowed the redemptive, and that no woman 
could today attain widespread popularity 
whose interest in men’s souls was greater 
than her interest in their bodies. This trend 
of sentiment indicates at the same time along 
what lines the Church must labor if she would 
regain the confidence she has lost in great 
centers of population. She must learn the art 
of ministering to men’s earthly needs in order 
that she may awaken in them a sense of their 
divine and heavenly needs. 


Is the Lutheran warranted in assuming that 
Miss Addams’s work is not redemptive, or 
that she is not interested in mens’ souls as well 
as their bodies? 





What the Christ-Child Stood For 


The Christian Church in different peri- 
ods has centered attention on different 
scenes of Christ’s infancy. The virgin at 
the annunciation, the angel uttering the 
message of peace to the world, the child 
in the manger with wondering groups 
around him, have in turn held the rapt 
consideration of the Christian Church, 
and each period has serenely pointed to 
its distinctive truth while men have dis- 
puted concerning the symbol of that truth. 
The mind of the Church was never, per- 
haps, more ready than now to concentrate 
itself on the scene in the temple, when 
the prophet revealed what the child was 
set for whose parents were presenting 
him to the Lord according to the law of 
Moses. In that scene is a Christmas mes- 
sage which Jew and Gentile, sage and 
servant, may receive with joy and ponder 
without discord. 

It was with a blessing that Simeon said, 
‘“‘This child is set for the falling and the 
rising of many,” for a sign spoken against, 
a sword for his mother’s soul, a revealer 
of hearts. Are these things blessings to 
be desired and has the child who brought 
them to mankind thus proved himself to 
be the Redeemer of the world? 

The history of Christianity points back 
to this scene in the temple as the tree 
points back to the seed in whose shell 
was enwrapped its life and its charac- 
ter. The Christ of today has revealed 
himself through the progress in history 
of what Simeon had waited long to see, 
and what he beheld and described in the 
child whose father and mother were won- 
dering at his words. He is the touch- 
stone which reveals the characters of men, 
both to others and to themselves. Many 
fall and many rise by coming in contrast 
to or in contact with the Christ whose 
flawless standard of righteousness con- 
demns them or whose offered fellowship 
—a fellowship which when received grows 
into oneness with him—redeems and in- 
spires them. The same persons fall be- 
cause of his disclosure of them as they 
are, and rise again through his mercy 
and love revealing what they may be- 
come. The souls even of his most inti- 
mate friends are pierced through by the 
revelation of their unworthiness as com- 
pared with the whiteness of his soul who 
was determined to give his life in sacrifice 
for mankind, even for his enemies. 

The sign of that sacrifice, the cross, is 
spoken against by the prompting of sin, 
of every form of selfishness and of ignor- 
ance. Even men who love the Christ as 
Peter did are still so far misunderstand- 
ing his mission as to say as Peter said, 
“This shall never be unto thee.” But 
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constantly the result of this impress of 
the Christ on the world is as the prophet 
foretold—‘“‘that thoughts out of many 
hearts may be revealed,’”’ that those who 
received the Christ who is becoming the 
world’s ideal of righteousness, and those 
who reject him may be manifested as they 
are. 

Each year comes round to its Christ- 
mas with new evidences of this fulfillment 
of the prophecy uttered in the temple of 
the mission of the Christ-child. In the 
Orient he is coming again to stand as the 
revealer of the secret of the manhood 
which rules the world. The most influen- 
tial Chinaman in his empire has lately 
declared that in the new education of the 
Chinese must be included “the Jesus reli- 
gion’’ because it has become evident that 
Western nations find through it what 
gives them leadership in the world. Jews 
in New York City are protesting against 
any observance of Christmas in the pub- 
lic schools which their children attend. 
Nor is it strange that they do, remember- 
ing the cruelties which have been heaped 
on them because they are Jews, in the 
countries from which they have fled, by 
those professing to show toward them the 
spirit of the Christ. But their highest 
honor is that the Christ-child was of their 
race and represents the ideal which has 
distinguished that race from all others. 
The country they have chosen welcomes 
them because of what it has learned of 
the child who was ‘‘set for the falling and 
the rising of many in Israel.” 

The slogan of the Christian Church in 
this land—America for Christ—will be- 
come the cry of every upright Jew when 
he comprehends what the Christ stands 
for. That Christmas is coming sometime 
in the years before us when Jew and 
Gentile will unite in the song of Simeon: 
For mine eyes have seen thy salvation 
Which thou hast prepared before the face of all 

peoples: 
A light for revelation to the Gentiles, 
And the glory of thy people Israel. 





Republic or Vatican—Which 


It is a cruel place in which the Roman 
Catholic clergy and laity of France have 
been placed by Pope Pius X. and his 
reactionary advisers, and one cannot but 
sympathize with them, especially when 
one knows that they'were quite prepared 
to acceptthe Ministry’s scheme of provid- 
ing for lay holding of church property 
and once had good reason to believe that 
the Vatican would fall in with the plan. 
The consequence of the change of Papal 
policy is that it enters on a war with the 
Republic without the real support of a 
majority of the French clergy and laity, 
whose behavior since the crisis came, 
since the Papal messenger was sent back 
and since the nuncio’s home was searched 
for documentary evidence, has been such 
as to show plainly that the Republic need 
fear no forcible strife unless provoked by 
itself. The resistance will be ‘‘ passive.” 

On the main principle involved in this 
dramatic and far-reaching event in his- 
tory, namely that of ending the Concor- 
dat and severing such relations of Church 
and State as have been maintained since 
Napoleon’s time, there is no evidence of 
any decided protest against it by the Pa- 
pacy. It knows when all thestars in their 
courses are fighting against it, and its 
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only dread is that what France has done 


Spain soon will do. When it comes to 
the method of holding property which 
belongs to the Church under the new 
régime, the Republic naturally has in- 
sisted on a larger measure of control 
than it would have insisted upon had 
the attitude of the Catholics toward the 
Republic as such been friendlier during 
the past generation. Ordinary prudence, 
in view of proved conspiracies against 
the State, forced the Republic to retain 
some control over the Church. Experi- 
ence had taught it this wisdom. Natu- 
rally it planned to put property matters in 
the hands of laymen instead of the clergy, 
but this is not the policy of the Roman 
Church in any land, not even in this coun- 
try; and so at bottom the issue between 
the Republic and the Papacy is not that 
of separation of Church and State—the 
Papacy knows that that is settled beyond 
peradventure, but one of clerical or lay 
control, the layman by all his interests be- 
ing more of a patriot and Frenchman than 
the priest with his foreign training oft- 
times, his oaths of allegiance to monastic 
orders, and his subordination to the wills 
of men without France. Itison this point 
that Premier Clemenceau has dwelt in 
most of his utterances since the crisis 
came. France is determined for once and 
for all to teach the Papacy its place, to let 
it and the world know that the Republic 
is supreme in its own realm, and that it 
will not tolerate interference from the 
Vatican any more than from Berlin. 

Cardinal Gibbons, in his moving appeal 
to the American people to sympathize 
with the Pope and with the Roman Church 
at this time of peril, assumes that the ex- 
planation of the attitude of the Republic 
is found in irreligion, hostility to Jesus 
Christ and his Church. 
there is in France and Italy, and, in fact, 
in almost all Latin-American countries, a 
strong party hostile to religion under 
Roman forms; but the French ministries 
under successive premiers dealing step by 
step with this matter never could have 
won such support from the House of 
Deputies and the electors had the move- 
ment been mainly anti-clerical or irre- 
ligious. Roman Catholic voters, legis- 
lators and Cabinet ministers have decreed 
the test with the Vatican, and now that 
it has come how little public support the 
Pope gets! Indeed, not a few priests and 
congregations have Gared to disobey his 
orders, and have asked for permits from 
the government. Given a large man 
among the episcopate, as courageous as 
he was broad and foreseeing, to lead a 
Gallican defection from Rome, he might 
split the Church in France tomorrow, 80 
divisive has the Papal policy been with 
its vacillating course and its futile policy 
at the end, when it realized that France 
meant business. 

It is a sad day in any man’s career 
when he has to choose between patriotism 
and loyalty to his faith. Wise statesman- 
ship in both Church and State avoids 
forcing men to make the choice, espe- 
cially in these days, for the State is very 
tangible, it is being used now as never 
before to make human conditions better, 
it has an ethical reality about its policy 
and about its ideal of service which the 
Church too often lacks; and the conse- 
quence is that if the modern man is forced 
to make the choice, the State suffers. 


Unquestionably - 


Pius X. reactionary policy in France has 
wounded his Church in this country, and 
has hastened the day when domination 
of the Church by Italians will end. 





Benevolent Business Partner- 
ship _ 


Every church and every member in it 
would like to know what is his or her 
fair share to contribute toward all the 
benevolent work of Congregationalists 
as at present administered. For a num- 
ber of years efforts have been making 
through the National Council and other 
bodies to mature some plan by which this 
estimate could be made. The idea ap- 
peals strongly to business men especially 
of making a comprehensive estimate of 
the total sum needed each year by all our 
national societies to do what they under- 
take for that year, then of agreeing on 
what proportion of this sum each society 
should receive, and then what part of 
this total may. be expected from the 
churches in each state conference. 

When a sum has been named for any 
state, a committee of its conference can 
distribute to each district association its 
share to be apportioned among its 
churches, In that way every Congrega- 
tional church in the United States may 
know what it needs to contribute in order 
that the world work of its denomination 
may be effectively carried on. 

An advisory committee of our benevo- 
lent societies, which has been at work for 
some time on a plan to this end, has now 
perfected the details of a scheme of ap- 
portionment which is this week being 
sent out to the committees of the state 
conferences. The general plan has been 
tentatively indorsed by the state bodies 
in Massachusetts, New York, Ohio and 
others of the larger Congregational con- 
ferences. It is to be hoped that each 
local church may soon be informed of the 
amount apportioned to it, so that it can 
plan its finances for the coming year. 

There is, of course, no attempt at an 
assessment, nor any intimation that any 
state conference or district association or 
local church is expected to pay a certain 
fixed sum each year orin any year. All 
the committees having to do with this 
plan are advisory only. The work has 
been undertaken in response to a general 
demand that the needed funds for our 
benevolences as a denomination shall be 
raised in a normal, systematic fashion, 
without resorting to special appeals or 
other high pressure methods. If any 
church fails to do its share, no one can 
call it to an account. But its members 
will know that in so far as it fails the 
work of that year cannot be done unless 
the amount is made up by others. If it 
does more than has been asked for, then 
it may know that the work may be ex- 
tended beyond what was expected, and 
no doubt many churches will rejoice to 
do this. 

No pooling of contributions is contem- 
plated. Each society will make its own 
appeal as heretofore and receive into its 
own treasury the amounts contributed 
for its work. Each church will take sep- 
arate collections for the different socie- 
ties, but it will try to raise a definite sum 


‘for each and a definite total amount for 


the year. The estimates for next year 
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bave been prepared by a subcommittee 
consisting of Pres. S. B. Capen of the 
American Board, Hon. L. C. Warner of 
the American Missionary Association and 
Rev. W. W. McLane of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society and are based on the re- 
ceipts of each society during its last fiscal 
year. The plan will require for its testing 
a period of years, and its success will de- 
pend on the co operation of pastors and 
churches. We have good reason to be- 
lieve that the plan will be generally and 
heartily welcomed, and that systematic 
efforts will be put forth to make it suc- 
cessful. Several other denominations 
have proved its value. The Episcopal 
Church during the last five years has more 
than doubled its gifts for benevolences 
and every year the number of dioceses 
and churches have increased which have 
contributed the full amount apportioned 
to them. 

It is significant of the spirit of our 
churches at this time that the committee 
which issues this apportionment scheme 
accompanies it with a supplementary re- 
port-—a call to prayer especially appro- 
priate to the Week of Prayer in the open- 
ing year. This report invites the churches 
to pray unitedly for a larger vision of 
their opportunities, a higher conception 
of stewardship, greater wisdom in sol ring 
problems connected with immigration and 
race feeling, that deeper loyalty to Jesus 
Christ may become personal to every dis- 
ciple, and that the Master may show his 
followers how to plan to give and sacri- 
fice in a manner worthy of the passion of 
the cross. We foresee in this movement 
possibilities and promise of uniting our 
churches in closer, consecrated business 
relations for making a large advance dur- 
ing the year 1907. 





The Friendship of the Master 


Leading Others to Christ * 


Here is a difficulty of the Church today 
—a timidity in the face of an unbelieving 
world; a reluctance to risk disfavor and 
perhaps ridicule in commending Christ to 
others; a silence, not so much of shame 
as of inherited manners growing out of 
the Puritan sense of reverence in coming 
upon holy ground, which hinders personal 
testimony. Yet this is the distinctive 
work of the Church. We are Christ’s 
witnesses and the unbelieving world will 
conclude that our witness is half-hearted 
and perhaps not more than half true if it 
never rises from our thought to utterance. 

The remedy for this dumb Christianity 
must be found in a closer personal friend- 
ship and therefore a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with Christ. Our witness 
must spring out of our enthusiasm. A 
Christ unknown is not a Christ of whom 
we can speak to men with power or free- 
dom. As we deepen our friendship with 
him we shall see that witness.bearing is 
his work. He has a vital interest in our 
testimony, not merely because it is an 
expression of our love to him; but also 
because it is his chosen means for the 
reaching forth of love to others. His in- 
struments may know that behind them is 
the working of his power. 

*Prayer meeting topic for Dec. 23-29. Leading 
Others to Christ. The Wise Men. Matt. 2: 1-15. 
Moses and Jethro. Num.10: 29-32. Personal in- 


vitation. John 1: 35-51. By intercession. 1 Tim. 
2: 1-8. 
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Mere timidity holds many back from 
speaking to others of what is deepest in 
their heart’s experience. Thereby they 
miss a blessing and a joy. There are 
fathers who have never dared to speak to 
their children one by one of the claims 
and love of Christ. There are Sunday 
school teachers who have long taught the 
lessons assigned, but never yet spoken 
the word of individual witness. There 
are friends who, fearing to intrude, have 
never ventured on the expression of in- 
terest in their friend’s part in the deepest 
experience of their own lives. Such tim- 
idity too often amounts to a denial of the 
claims of Christ and bears false witness 
of him to those whom we love most on 
earth. 

To say this is not to undervalue the 
testimony of character or the power of 
prayer. But for our child, our friend, 
these inevitably lack the elements of per- 
sonal consideration and invitation. We 
cannot parade either our Christian attain- 
ments or our prayers. But we can show 


_ Our love by pointing men where our own 


eyes turn gladly; by telling them of 
our own intercourse with the Friend of 
friends. Andif we do it with the loving 
wisdom which all intimate personal influ- 
ence demands, our ties of friendship will 
be strengthened both with Christ and 
with those whom we seek to lead to him. 





In Brief 


Negro journalists speak most heartily of 
President Thirkield of Howard University, 
about whom we have a word of biography 
and character appraisal this week. 


Gifts to God are part of every true Christmas 
experience. Such gifts to be genuine must 
include somewhat of sacrifice. ‘‘ You will 
never win the world to Christ by your spare 
cash.” 





Mr. John D. Rockefeller has just offered 
$100,000 to the United Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions for its educational work in 
Egypt and the Soudan, and the offer has been 
accepted. Will there be any one to protest? 





The Boston Globe of Dec. 10 had a. carefully 
prepared and comprehensive exhibit of the 
growth and work of the Congregational de- 
nomination in this country and in foreign 
lands. A great deal of information was con- 
densed into a few columns. 





The alumni of Andover will heartily appre- 
ciate Dr. Gladden’s wise and true words about 
iton another page. We believe that those who 
know it as it now is will indorse without 
qualification his statement that theologically 
there is no mentionable difference between it 
and our other theological seminaries. 





The German Society of Wireless Telegraphy 
announces successful operation of wireless 
telephones over twenty-four miles of space. 
Officials express the belief that the time is 
coming when man will be able to speak wire- 
lessly with any friend anywhere in the world. 
Here is a howiicstical peg on which to hang a 
sermonic exhortation about prayer. 





The annual Congregationalist Handbook, a 
neat little pamphlet of fifty-two pages, is now 
ready, and orders will be filled promptly at 
the rate of $1.25 a hundred, postage paid. 
Hundreds of churches provide themselves 
with the Handbook at the beginning of every 
year as regularly as they take pains to sup- 
ply themselves with the other necessaries of 
church life. 





Episcopacy serving itself and not society at 


large is becoming discredited in England. 
When the phrase “spiritual peers’ was used 
by a speaker at the vast meeting of the Na- 
tional Liberal Federation in London to put on 
record opposition to the House of Lords’ deal- 
ing with the Education Act of 1996, there were 
first groans, scornful laughter, then groans 
and then a chorus of hissing such as is seldom 
heard in an Anglo Saxon assembly. 





An interesting sidelight on current ethies is 
the statement by Governor Guild of Massa- 
chusetts that ‘‘ it is not uncommon for public 
officials to receive on the same day petitiong 
in favor of a certain action and private tele- 
phone messages from signers that the message 
is not to be taken seriously.” He adds a terse 
summing up of the situation: ‘* The legislator 
is asked to be virtuous though it costs him 
votes. He will be so when the business man 
is virtuous though it costs him money.’’ 





We promised our readers that they should 
have during the coming year occasional arti- 
cles from Rey. Charles R. Brown of Oakland, 
Cal., reflecting his views on vital subjects. 
This week we begin to make good that 
promise, through an article by him discussing 
calmly and cogently the complicated questions 
already arising from the presence of the Japa- 
nese in large numbers on the Pacific coast. 
There will be keen interest in business and 
political circles in what Dr. Brown has to say. 





The Presbyterian regards with cautious 
approval the proposed tri-church union, but 
**has not yet seen the statement of any dobt- 
trinal basis upon which the union is to be 
consummated,’”’ and says, ‘* We shall look with 
great interest for an announcement of the 
polity of the united denomination.” After 
the editor of The Presbyterian has found time 
to look over back numbers of any of the jour- 
nals of the three denominations containing 
the full statement of the doctrinal basis pro- 
posed and the platform of polity, ‘‘ we shall 
look with great interest,” as we always do, in 
the columns of that excellent paper to see the 
conclusions on this movement, which no doubt 
are slowly maturing. 





Sccial and political conditions in newer sec- 
tions of this country have not conspired to 
make the birth of States to be quite as closely 
related to religion and theology, as in the 
Colony of Massachusetts, for instance. It is 
interesting therefore io. note just how the 
makers of the new Constitution of the State of 
Oklahoma have gone about defining the rela- 
tion of Providence to civic affairs. The result 
must satisfy both Jew and Christian, a point 
that was insisted upon by the Jews of the 
state who opposed any distinctive Christian 
definition of God. Following is the preamble: 


Invoking the guidance of Almighty God in 
order to secure and perpetuate the blessing of 
liberty, to securé a just and rightful govern- 
ment, to promote mutual welfate and happi- 
ness, we, the people of Oklahoma, do ordain 
and establish this constitution. 





Just as we were all hoping that Rev. W. 
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be led to fix its choice upon some equally 
competent and acceptable man. 





Most people are unaware that the Y. M. 
C. A. exists and lives healthily in fifty theo- 
logical seminaries of this country. Four hun- 
dred delegates from such associations have 
just met at Dayton, O., and discussed such 
practical themes as The Minister and the 
Working Man, The Place of the Institutional 
Church, ete. Prof. Hugh Black, Robert E. 
Speer, Charles Stelzle and S. M. Zwemer of 
Arabia spoke as experts in their respective 
spheres. It was voted to establish more sym- 
pathetic relations between the seminaries and 
united labor organizations. Wonderful is the 
strategic organizing power of the Y. M. C. A. 
—the most efficient instrument that Protest- 
antism has today, the only one that Arch- 
bishop Ireland, speaking for the Roman 
Catholic Church, says that the Roman Church 
covets. 





An Eventful Month in Kansas 
City 

Beacon Hill Church commanded the attention of 
Kansas City Congregationalism during most of No- 
vember. On the 4th the new edifice was dedicated. 
Dr. J. H. Crum, the former pastor, preached, and 
Dr. H. O. Leonard read a history of the church 
and presented the financial statement. The Tues- 
day following, Dr. Washington Gladden lectured on 
Recollections of a Lifetime, and on Wednesday 
evening preached before the united congregations 
of the Congregational churches of the city. On 
Thursday evening he addressed the Congregational 
Club in the church parlors, and upon the afternoons 
of these three days he lectured in the Grand Ave- 
nue Methodist Church in the heart of the down- 
town district. 

Following Dr. Gladden, Dr. William J. Dawson 
spent about twelve days in Kansas City, and under 
the auspices of Beacon Hill Church delivered 
twenty-two addresses, including eight sermons and 
two lectures in the new church, preached in both 
Kansas Cities and gave nine noonday addresses in 
the rooms of the Y.M.C. A. On Saturday evening 
Dr. Dawson Jed a procession through the North 
End streets, Rev. Wallace M. Short, the tall pastor 
of Beacon Hill, carrying a banner. An audience 
gathered from the streets and saloons was taken to 
the police court, where an effective service was 
held. 

Kansas City owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Short 
and Beacon Hill Church for bringing these gentle- 
men to the city. Dr. Gladden stirred our hearts 
with his clear picture of a Christian and democratic 
ehureh. Dr. Dawson eloquently spoke the old mes- 
sage cast in the forms of modern thought, and his 
earnest words opened the hidden springs of life. 

On the 29th the Congregational churches of the 
city held their Union Thanksgiving Service at 
Beacon Hill. Dr. Alexander Lewis preached from 
Micah 6: 8. The sermon was a lifting up of high 
ideals for the nation. 

Beacon Hill Church was organized in 1896. For 
seven years a Sunday school had been conducted in 
Ariel Hall on Twenty-fourth Street, a block and a 
half east of the present location. In this movement 
Fourth Church, organized twelve years earlier, in 
the boom days, and located about six blocks west 
of Beacon Hill, co-operated, its members joining 
the new organization. Dr. J. H. Crum was called 
to the pastorate, and for five years the church wor- 
shiped in Ariel Hall. Late in 1901 the parlors of 
the present building were completed at a cost of 


Horace Day of Los Angeles would see fit to gabout $10,000. In 1903 Dr. Crum resigned, and 


yield to the persuasions of the committee of 
the National Home Missionary Society and 
become secretary of the reorganized body, he 
disappoints us by announcing to his Los An- 
geles congregation that he has declined to be 
considered as a 2andidate for this position. 
His people, even before his decision to remain 
in the pastorate, had added a thousand dollars 
to his salary. He has just returned from a 
trip to Hawaii, Japan and China, and on his 
outward voyage had the experience of ship- 
wreck. His coolness and decision proved 
valuable factors in keeping order among the 
passengers—another proof of the possession of 
those executive qualities which the Home Mis- 
sionary Society has been coveting. Happy 
First Church, Los Angeles! Happy Day! 
And now may the Home Missionary Society 


next year Rev. W. M. Short, from Wisconsin, entered 
upon his difficult but hopeful task. In the spring of 
1905 building was resumed and has continued with 
slight intermission until the dedication. 

The completed edifice is a commodious stone 
structure, tasteful and substantial. The Sunday 
school rooms and parlors are upon the first floor; 
the pastor’s study and auditorium on the second. 
The seats are so arranged that every face is under 
the eye of the speaker and every ear within easy 
sound of his voice. The building cost $32,000, and 
the entire property is worth about $37,000. 

Beacon Hill Church is an earnest and harmonious 
body of people, who have been happy in their 
choice of pastors: The new building has meant 
sacrifice and hard work, but with the co-operation 
of Congregationalism in the city and beyond it 
stands practically free of debt. The seventy-seven 
members have become 240, and the Sunday school 
has gained national repute. J. P. O'B. 
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Personalia 


King Oscar of Norway is critically ill. 

Marconi, the Italian inventor, is said to be 
a convert to Spiritualism. 

The indictment of Mayor Schmitz of San 
Francisco stands and he must be tried. 


Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost leads an 
evangelistic campaign in Detroit, Mich., next 
month. 

An Ohio Methodist church has canceled a 
lecture by Senator Tillman of South Carolina 
because he would not promise to abstain from 
profanity in his discourse. 

Prof. George T. Ladd, formerly Yale’s 
teacher of philosophy and long influential in 
Japanese educational reform, had an audience 
with the Mikado last week. 

Mrs. Bellamy Storer, of recent notoriety, 
was born a Protestant, became a Buddhist, 
and was converted to Catholicism by Arch- 
bishop Keane, now of Dubuque, Io. 

The spectac’e of Senator Rayner of Mary- 
land, a Jew, attacring the Administration for 
endeavoring to obtain fair treatment of the 
Japanese in California is a peculiar one. 


The death of Jere- 
miah Curtin, well 
known as the trans- 
lator of Russian and 


suggestive of all writers on the Atonement. 
. .. Only ignorance can account for the fact 
that the writer on ‘Intercession’ does not 
refer to Bushnell.’’ The reviewer says the 
new dictionary is an “‘arsenal of arguments 
for the supernatural faith.”’ 


A few of his fellow associates and one or 
two mambers of the Prudential Committee, as 
well as his bright young son and daughter, 
assembled at the South Station last week 
Friday to bid Dr. J. L Barton a tender good- 
by on bis long trip across the continent and 
the Pacific Hemakes the journey alone, but 
in the course of two months his associates in 

“the Deputation to China, Messrs. E. C. Moore 
and L. C. Warner, will join him in China. 
It is ten years since Dr. Barton crossed the 
Pacific, his journey then terminating in Japan, 
whither he went on a deputation of the Board 
with Mr. W. P. Ellison and Drs. J. G@. Johnson 
and A. H. Bradford. 


Von Ogden Vogt, who has made many 
friends for himself in different parts of the 
country, during the three years in which he 
has been serving the United Scciety of Chris- 
tian Endeavor as its general secretary, now 
follows his predecessor in the office, John 


“T enclose you a testimony to your paper which is entirely unsolicited and entirely 


deserved.”—S,. Parkes Cadman. 
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their son by drowning. There is such a thing 
as the habit of realizing the presence of God 
—an untold blessing in life and in death. The 
beauty and power of the thoughts suggested 
filled the hour, but it is absolutely unreport- 
able. 

The fa3t that Dr. Barton was starting that 
very afternocn on his trip to China to visit the 
work and workers there in the various mis- 
sion stations appealed to many who will fol- 
low him and his associates in the Deputation 
with interest and prayer. 





In and Around Boston 


The Dissolution of Immanuel Church 


By a large majority Immanuel Church, Rox- 
bury, has voted to disband, and to ask for its 
members admission to membersbip in Walnut 
Avenue Church. The vote was Jater made 
unanimous. A committee with full power 
was chosen to complete the dissolution, and 
Walnut Avenue appointed a committee to 
carry on negotiations for transfer of member- 
ship, property, etc. Weare informed that by 
the terms agreed on a general letter signed by 
the clerk of the defunct organization recom- 
mending all its forme? 
members, resident 
and nonresident, for 
admission to Walnut 





Polish novels, re- 
moves one of the most 
remarkable linguists 
ever known. He was 
proficient in seventy 

languages. Ce a eee 


Frederick S. Lamb, 
the well-known artist 
in glass, has just com- 
pleted the first of 
series of eight win- 
dows which are to be 
placed in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. 
It portrays the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth. 


Rev. Dr. PF. 8, 
Moxom of Spring 
field, Mass., was 
elected president of a 
new organization last 
week, which has for 
its aim the federation 
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I have the privilege of seeing many leading weeklies, 
both English and American, and The Congregationalist takes 
rank in the first half dozen of these, end is in many 
respects the best of them all. 
May its splendid services be increased and their 


width and influence continually grow. 


Yours faithfully, 


November 30, 


Buber Cau 


Avenue Church, is to 
be presented on the 
first Sunday in Janu- 
ary. The property of 
the late Immanuel 
Church is to be trans- 
ferred to Walnut Ave- 
nue Church, to be in- 
vested and kept under 
prescribed conditions 
as an endowment 
fund. Rev. A. H. 
Plumb, D. D., is made 
pastor emeritus with 
a competent salary, 
by vote of the church. 
A meeting of Walnut 
Avenue Church was 
held last saturday 
evening, at which the 
plans agreed on by 
the two committees 
were adopted bya 
ballot vote of 67 in 
favor to 17 against. 
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of university and col- 
lege clubs and their members in civic better- 
ment on a non-partisan basis. 

The English Nonconformist journals do not 
hesitate to say that they distrust the honor and 
integrity of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Experience during the fight over the two re 
cent Education Acts leads them to say “that 
his actions do not correspond with his lan- 
guage.” It was known when he became pri- 
mate that he was an opportunist. 

Rey. John Kelman of Edinburgh is preach- 
ing Sunday evenings in the Operetta House 
and is appealing directly to the student popu- 
lation of the Scotch capital with which class of 
hearers he has been very successful in the 
New North Church. Americans know him as 
the interpreter of Palestine topography and 
landscape and as the writer of a fine book on 
R. L. Stevenson’s religion. 

President Angell of the University of Michi- 
gan is suggested as United States Senator 
from Michigan, it being thought that he could 
fitly crown his long academic reign and his 
influential diplomatic career with service of 
the State. A few such men in the Senate 
would be a good leaven. President Eliot of 
Harvard would splendidly represent Mass- 
achusetts there, after his retirement from 
Harvard. 

A reviewer of Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ 
and the Gospels, in the British Weekly—can 
it be Dr. Nicoll?—in commenting on the ab- 
sence of references to any of Bushnell’s writ- 
ings, says, “‘ To our mind Bushnell is the most 


Willis Baer, to the position which he recently 
held as secretary of the Presbyterian Home 
Mission Board, Mr. Baer having accepted the 
presidency of a California college. The new 
secretary of the United Christian Endeavor 
Society is William Shaw, who as treasurer and 
popular platform speaker is already favorably 
known to the constituency the world over, 
which he is to serve. Within the last year he 
has addressed 125 Unions in twenty-eight 
states. He has stood so close to Dr. Clark 
for so many years that he is well qualified to 
maintain the policies and principles which 
have governed the movement thus far. The 
new treasurer is Mr. H. N. Lathrop, and 
Editor Amos R. Wells of the Christian En- 
deavor World, in addition to his efficient 
guidance of that journal, has been made gen- 
eral editorial secretary of the Endeavor move- 
ment and is to supervise its literary output. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 14 


Mrs C. H. Patton presided, and set every- 
body thinking what sort ef a world this would 
be if the Christ child had not come into it, and 
if all the love which his coming has brought 
should be eliminated. The beauty of this love 
and the support which it can give in every 
possible exigency was wonderfully illustrated 
in the experience of Dr. and Mrs. Arthur H. 
Smith under the heavy trial in the death of 


The parish organiza. 
tion of Immanuel is to be continued till its 
property shall be finally sold and the proceeds 
transferred as above provided. 


A Golden Wedding Unannounced 

‘Though Rev. E. E. Strong D. D., and his 
wife were married fifty years ago Dec. 16, 
their appearance does not suggest by several 


‘years that they have reached the golden mile- 


stone in their united journey. Though no 
invitations were sent out from their home in 
Auburndale, a good many friends discovered 
the fact of the anniversary in time te make 
friendly calls on them last Saturday. It is 
twenty eight years since Dr. S:rong left his 
parish in Waltham to take the plase he has 
ably filled ever since as editorial secretary of 
the American Board; but by no means least 
appreciated on this occasion was a visit from 
sixty of his former parishioners, bringing with 
their good wishes a gift of gold. Dr. ard Mrs. 
Strong still seem to belong in their perennial 
youth to the present generation, in whick they 
have a large company of devoted friends. 





Language fails to describe adequately the 
Western newspaper’s policy which recently 
engaged the mother of an alleged—and since 
convicted—murderer to hurry to the place of 
trial and report the case for it. She had the 
plea of poverty in extenuation for her course, 
but the Denver editor has nothing to extenuate 
his descent to the lowest depth of ‘“‘yellow 
journalism” yet touched in this country. 
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California and the Japanese 


An International Issue as the Pacific Coast Sees It 


By Rev. CHARLES R. Brown, OAKLAND, CAL. 


The people of the Pacific coast have 
been both surprised and pained by the 
widespread misapprehension as to their 
attitude toward the Japanese which has 
been manifest in many Eastern journals. 
It has come to be generally held that the 
race question in the South cannot be set- 
tled by mass meetings in Boston nor by 
vehement resolutions passed in other 
communities where the Negro is an alto- 
gether inconsiderable factor in the situa. 
tion—‘t must be settled finally by those 
who wear the shoe which does the pinch- 
ing. It is also possible that the people of 
this section, who for many years have had 
the experience of living with Asiatics in 
commercial, educational and social rela- 
tions, where these people were present in 
numbers sufficient to make them some- 
thing more than a pictureeque feature in 
the landscape, have gained some insight 
into the problem which may be withheld 
from those in whose minds distance from 
the facts has produced the proverbial en- 
chantment., 

Three points seem to have been habitu- 
ally overlooked in the strenuous criti- 
cisms which have been uttered regarding 
the action of the San Francisco School 
Board. 

First of all there has been no ‘‘exclu- 
sion’’ whatever of the Japanese from the 
public schools. There has been, for rea- 
sons which seem to us sufficient, a classi- 
fication of pupils in the interests of a 
more complete efficiency of our educa- 
tional system, as well as to satisfy certain 
legitimate demands of those whose chil- 
dren constitute all but a fraction of one 
per cent. of the attendance upon these 
schools and whose contributions in taxes 
almost if not entirely furnish the sinews 
of war for the maintenance of them. 
When the people of Boston establish in 
certain sections a ‘‘ Boys’ High” and a 
‘*Girls’ High” and insist that the class 
indicated shall attend the particular 
school provided for it; or when the peo- 
ple of New Orleans establish separate 
schools for two races which cannot be 
brought together in the intimacy of the 
schoolroom or the playground with satis- 
faction to all condéerned, it has not oc- 
curred to the press of the country to raise 
a shout over ‘‘exclusion from the public 
schools.”? The educational facilities pro- 
vided for Japanese and Chinese in San 
Francisco have been in every respect 
equal to those offered the white children, 
and the charge of ‘‘exclusion”’ is there- 
fore false and misleading. 

In the second place, the outcry on be- 
half of the Japanese ‘‘children”’ is based 
in large measure on a misconception. 
The ‘‘children” are frequently young 
men from eighteen to twenty-five years 
of age who are brought into close asso- 
ciation with little girls in the grammar 
grades. I have learned by personal con- 
ference with the teachers themselves of 
the unseemly conduct of some of these 
young men of Japan toward the little 
girls and even toward the young ladies 
who are teaching in the grammar grades. 
In one school it was found that of the 
ninety-three Japanese in attendance, two 


were over twenty years of age, four were 
nineteen, six were eighteen, twelve were 
seventeen, nine were sixteen and ten 
were fifteen, yet there they were in the 
grammar grades brought into close asso- 
ciation with little boys and girls who 
range from the ages of ten to sixteen. 
It does not seem to us expedient to have 
adult young men present in those grades 
even though they might be the esteemed 
subjects of King Edward or of Emperor 
William. The board of education, fa- 
miliar with the habit so prevalent here 
of young men from Japan acting as house 
servants mornings and evenings to pay 
for their board in order to learn English 
and to receive instruction in the common 
branches by attendance upon our grammar 
schools, deemed it wise to insist upon that 
classification of pupils indicated in its 
action. 

In the third place, it is one thing for 
the average American to love and yearn 
after the Asiatic when he is the occasion 
of foreign missionary effort in far off 
Tokyo or Shanghai, or when he is the 
object of a fancied persecution at a re- 
move equal to the width of a great conti- 
nent, and it is quite another thing to 
show an equal appetite for intimacy when 
this Asiatic comes in considerable num- 
bers out of those repulsive quarters and 
modes of living in the community which 
set quite at naught the usual sanitary 
arrangements and, with the physical and 
moral menace upon him induced by bis 
surroundings, proceeds to study and play 
with the children of the Aryan races in 
the intimacy of school life. We have 
certain standards and methods of living 
in this country which the Asiatics, taking 
them by and large, are not as yet prepared 
to adopt in their homes, and until there 
has come about a nearer approach to these 
standards than is at present to be found 
in Chinatown or in the Japanese quarter 
of a city like San Francisco, the best rea- 
son and the best conscience of the com- 
munity approves strongly of the classifi- 
cation insisted upon by the school board. 

The recent message of our Chief Execu- 
tive in its references to this question has 
not commended itself to the sober judg- 
ment of the people who in the persons of 
their own children are compelled to deal 
with this problem at first-hand and who 
out of their own pockets are providing 
liberally for the education of an alien 
and to a great extent a non-taxpaying 
race. To brand the action of the school 
board indicated above as ‘‘a wicked ab- 
surdity ”’ is more strenuous than just or 
accurate, and to threaten us with ‘‘all of 
the forces, civil and military, of the 
United States’’ may bring forth enthus- 
iastic applause in Yokohama but it does 
not seriously alarm American citizens 
aware that the various states of this 
Union are constitutionally guaranteed 
their right to regulate such local mat- 
ters as the arrangement of methods for 
their public schools by their own legisla- 
tion.* 





* President Roosevelt has made it clear that his 
reference to the use of troops only referred to possi- 
ble race riots, not to chool attendance.—EDITOES. 


The people cannot but regret the in- 
fluence which this utterance will have on 
the thousands of undiscriminating Jap- 
anese in this country and upon the mil- 
lions of such in Japan. The Japanese 
race in the estimation of its best friends 
and heartiest admirers already thinks of 
itself quite as highly as it ought to think 
and this cflicial deliverance of our en- 
thusiastic President will not tend to allay 
its self-esteem. We find it impossible 
here on this coast to do business with the 
Japanese as we do with the Chinese, for 
example, because of the conceit, the fickle- 
ness, the insincerity, and the unreliability 
which to such a large degree characterizes 
the subjects of the Mikado who come 
among us. These Japanese have shown 
wonderful facility in getting themselves 
disliked and distrusted by those who are 
brought into close contact with them, and 
in place of being led to take heed to their 
ways, this message will tend to confirm 
them in these lines of action which are 
constantly giving strength to the move- 
ment for Japanese and Korean exclusion 
from the United States. 

It is not a time in our judgment to go 
after the San Francisco School Board or 
the people of the Pacific coast with 
“the big stick,’’ but rather a time for 
calm consideration of: what is, and is to 
be a serious problem, here where two civ- 
ilizations meet, where two great coasts, 
the hither and the further Pacific coasts, 
have yet to adjust themselves to condi- 
tions fundamentally altered within the 
last decade. Japan has shown herself 
capable of a rapid and genuine develop- 
ment. Wedesire her friendship both for 
the mutual advantage of a steadily grow- 
ing trade and on the broad grounds of 
international good feeling. The people 
of this coast are as fully aware of the im- 
portance of wisdom and righteousness in 
all our relations with this new membor of 
the family of civilized nations as the jour- 
nals of the Eastern states can possibly be. 
And when the issues involved are made 
entirely clear to the people of both coun- 
tries, to the oflicials at Washington, no 
less than to those at Tokyo, we are confi- 
dent that amity can be preserved and that 
by patience and fraternal consideration 
those readjustments necessary where the 
Orient and the Occident are thus brought 
close together, can be made in wisdom, 
in honor and in an evergrowing satisfac- 
tion to those whose immediate and future 
interests are bound up in such a solution. 





Epitaphs of Failure 


He lacked tact. 
He did not care how he looked. 
He was too proud to take advice. 
‘He did not fall in love with his work. 
He got into a rut and couldn’t get out. 
He did not learn to do things to a finish. 
He lacked the faculty of getting along 
with others. . 

He could not transmute his knowledge 
into power. 

He tried to pick the flowers out of his 
occupation. 

He knew a good deal, but could not 
make it practical.— Success. 
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evening prayer meeting in the Old South Church, Boston, not long after his return from his journey to Palestine. He permits The 


Congregationalist to use it, substantially as 


it fell from his lips.—EDITORS. ] 





Christmas is the reflection of Bethlehem 


lieved that she should never again behold her 


Bethelem is beautiful to look upon; beauti- 


in the great mirror of the world’s life. It children, that never was there the least hope ful for situation. It is situated on the slopes 


is a time for good cheer, humane feeling, 
gracious sympathies, tender re- 
membrance of the needy, joyous 
possessions, vast hopes. ‘We wish 
everything to be in tune for 
Christmas. In order that the 
festival may be at its best there 
must be good health and kind 
hearts and inclusive sympathy 
and seasonable weather. All 
these things must unite in an 
ideal visit to Bethlehem. All 
these things did unite in our visit 
there. 

The afternoon was glorious 
with the flocd of sunshine. The 
magic touch of spring was upon 
all the fields and all the trees, 
and the little hills that sang to- 
gether in the time of psalmist 
and prophet were beginning to 
renew that ancient and beautiful 
song. As we rolled alorgin our 
open carriage a strange peace 
seemed to fill the air and to rest 
upon the face of the earth and to — 
take possession of our hearts— 
a strange peace, anda quiet and 
happy expectation. 

The journey to Bethlehem from 
Jerusalem is about six miles. The road runs 
due south. It isa gocd road and runs through 
what would be called in Judeaafertilecountry. 

There are many objects of interest between 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem, but I shall mention 
only two. The first is one touched with infi- 
nite pathos, and the other with the relieving 
grace of humor. 

The first object is the tomb of Rachel. 
Whether or not it is the authentic tomb of 
Rachel I shall not now undertake to deter- 
mine; but for all the purposes of feeling and 
imagination it is as good as authentic. As we 
pause here we recall that immortal love story 
shining in the early morning of the world’s 
history, and shining still and giving promise 
to shine forever—or as long as men revere the 
heart of true love. We recall the happy 
mother of Joseph and Benjamin; we recall 
the pathos of her death. As we pause here, 
we recall something even more impressive— 
that exquisite figure of the Prophet Jeremiah. 
He is thinking of the Northern Kingdom in 
exile in Assyria—Ephraim, that is, northern 
Israel, that is, Joseph, that is again, the family 
of Rachel. Thinking of this long season of 
bondage on the part of .the children of this 
beautiful mother, he figures her standing by 
her tomb and weeping: ‘*‘A voice is heard 
in Ramah, lamentation and bitter weeping, 
Rachel weeping for her children; she refuseth 
to be comforted for her children, because they 
are not.’’ 

As one recalls this exquisite and immortal 
comparison, two thoughts arise in his heart: 
First, the use made of:them by the Evangelist 
Matthew, after the slaughter of the Innocents 
by Herod; and second, one thinks of the light 
which these words throw upon the terrible 
blackness of the medi:eval eschatology which 
we have inherited. How could that glorious 
mother be happy, how could she do other than 
weep, when her children were in bondage? 
How could any mother, if she carried a heart 
to heaven with her be happy there if she be- 


The Syuare 


that she should again behold them? Dear 





in front of the Church, Bethlehem. (Dr. Gordon and his daughter in the 
foreground) 


friends, we are all one family, we belong 
together; there is the solidarity of our race, 
and have we not all one Father? 

The other object that we passed brings into 
play other feelings. It is the bed of Elijah. 
A huge flat rock with the outline of a recum- 
bent human figure traced in the rock; such an 
outline as a good sleeper with sufficient weight 
might leave ina bed of down. Elijah was an 
impressive character; he impressed everybody 
and everything that he touched, and so when 
he made his bed upon this rock he left the 
outline of himself there! So near toge’her 
are truth and fable, the sub!ime and the ridicu- 
lous. If you take the rock as metaphor, 
there could not be a better symbol of the im- 
pressive majesty of that great prophet. If 
you take it as historyit is food for mirth. Let 
Phidias beware; one touch more and the head 
of Zeus, the most glorious head in the whole 
artistic world, one touch more and that head 
will become the head of a monster! 

The road now turns to the left, and a short 
drive brings us into Bethlehem. The women 
come out to see us as we pass. They are 
beautiful women and happy; they are large 
and shapely in figure; their faces are fresh 
and blooming with color; their eyes are dark 
and tender and full of laughter. The chil- 
dren are beautiful children—clean, wholesome, 
lovable children. And so happy! This is 
something new in our journeyings; we are 
met with abundance of smiles for the first 
time, with manifestations of mirth and glee, 
and we hear the quiet ripple of genuine hu- 
man laughter. 

We met here what we met in every city in 
the East—narrow streets with unexpected and 
tragic turns, expecting that every step for- 
ward will be the end of something—either the 
horse or the wagon or the contents thereof. 
But we met in Bethlehem with something new 
—clean streets, wholesome and inviting dwell- 
ings, the signs of civilization, of content, of 
happiness and genuine, hearty love of life. 


of two hills that run from east to west. Be- 
ginning on the slope of one hill 
it sweeps down into the valley 
and rises up the slope of the 
other hill. The region is fertile, 
extraordinarily fertile for that 
country. And the people in 
Bethlehem, except for two or 


—— three calamities that’ have visited 

Ce the place, have been well-to-do 
seo and sometimes wealthy people. 
There is a tradition coming 

ot ee down to us from a remote antiq- 
¥ yet uity that the word ‘‘ Bethlehem ” 
‘eff means bread. Hither the dwell- 
4 £4 | ers in the Judean wilderness 


came in want, in distress and 
suffering, for bread. And is 
there not a suggestion of the 
origin of our Lord’s figure in 
characterization of himself? You 
remember in one of his discourses 
to the Jews he speaks of the 
manna which their fathers ate 
in the wilderness, and their fa- 
thers are dead; and he ecalls him- 
self ‘‘the bread of life.’ Is 
there not a sweet and gracious 
reminiscences in that figure of the 
meaning of the little town where 
he was born? It meant “ bread,’’ and he was 
the bread of life to a famishing and perishing 
humanity. 

The little town is glorified by the splendid 
womanhood of Ruth. Naomi and her husband 
and two sons in time of distress left Bethle- 
hem, went across the Jordan into the land of 
Moab; the two sons married maidens of Moab. 
Some ‘time afterwards Naomi’s husband died 
and the two sons died, and the three women 
stood there in the distance, husbandless and 
childless. Naomi wished to return, and ad- 
monished her daughters-in-law to return to 
their kindred, their religion, their early home. 
Ruth refused to go. You recall the words; 
they never can be repeated too often: ‘*In- 
treat me not to leave thee, and to return from 
following after thee: for whither thou goest I 
will go; and where thou lodgest I will lodge: 
thy people shall be my people and thy God my 
God. Where thou diesj, will I die, and there 
will I be buried: the Lord do so to me, and 
more also, if aught but death part thee and 
me.”’ 

I read again that matchless idyl this morn- 
ing, and I thought how valid and fine the judg- 
ment of Dr. Samuel Johnson was when he 
placed it among the incomparable productions 
of men of genius. 

Rath came back to Bethlehem with Naomi. 
You know the story; I need not repeat it. 
But there is one touch that one gains in Beth- 
lehem that perhaps one may miss in reading 
the story. She was a deep-hearited woman and 
carried her humanity with her from Moab, for 
she was a daughter of Moab. And as she was 
gleaning in the fields after the gleaners, un- 
molested, it is true, but lonely and sad, she 
would lift up her eyes and look across this 
wilderness and across the Dead Sea to her 
own Moab, and hear again the rustle in the 
early morning of her life, see the glow on her 
mother’s face and her kindred, recall her de- 
velopment into womanhood, her marriage, her 
joy and her sorrow; and then glean again in 
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the strength and tenderness of a gentle and 
inexpressible history. 

Ruth became the wife of Boaz and the grand- 
mother of Israel’s greatest king. For Bethle- 
hem is the city of David—and I must say a 
few words about David. 

His early life is unsurpassed for every kind 
of beauty—beauty of person, beauty of genius, 
charm and grace of spirit. His friendship with 
Jonathan is an idy] equal to thatof Ruth. His 
magnanimity towards Saul is ansurpassed in 
the history of the world. But his later life is 
stained with all sorts of crimes and hideous 
wrongs, 80 that David comes down to us a 
rather questionable character. Especially is 
this the case when we are told that ‘‘he was a 
man after God’s own heart ’’—which certainly 
showed great enthusiasm on the part of ‘that 
eulogist; further complicated by the belief that 
he wrote our greatest Psalms, or many of 
them. 

There are two things to be said about David 
from an historic point of view; there are two 
songs that are believed to be his—the Lament 
over Saul and Jonathan—‘*The beauty of 
Israel is slain upon her high places’’—you 
recall it, and still more impressive, perhaps, 
the last words given in the second Book of 
Samuel, the twenty-third chapter, where he 
sketches an ideal reign of the people of God 
under God as ‘‘a morning without clouds ’— 
that is what it should be, and then he adds, 
sorrowfully, ‘‘ My house has not been so’’— 
unrealized ideals. There he is, standing at 
the close of life, reflecting upon what he de- 
sired to be, and then looking at the dismal 
failuré, comforting himself, nevertheless, with 
the assurance that God had made a covenant, 
and that he had ordered all things in truth, 
and that God’s purpose could not fail. 





View of Bethlehem 





But we are in Bethlehem tonight, not be- 
cause of Ruth and not because of David, but 
because of what the good hymn calls ‘* David’s 
greater Son ’’—Jesus Christ. 

How shall I share with you the feeling that 
one has on beholding that beautifal town and 
in wandering among its streets! Does Bethle- 
hem give one the power to touch as if were 
the Divine Nativity? No, not quite that. The 
Nativity is like the sunrise, it is in another 
world. Youseethe sunrise from your window, 
but it is in the heavens; you climb some lofty 
mountain that you may see it better, and you 
do see it better, but still the glory is far away; 
you cannot put your hand upon it, you cannot 
come near it. 

Some such feeling one has in Bethlehem re- 
specting the Nativity; it is a heavenly thing. 
Bethlehem is simply the mountain top where 
you see the flush of the divine life, the great, 
up-spreading fire; you behold it, but yeu be- 
hold it from afar. You cannot come near it; 
you cannot thrust your hand into that sea of 
flame and beauty. 

The great object of interest in Bethlehem is 
the Church of the Nativity, divided into three 
parts; one part held by the Armenians, an- 
other by the Greeks and another by the Latins. 
And, strange to say, these sects need a 
Turkish soldier with his musket in his hands 
and his bayonet fixed to keep them from cut- 
ting each other’s throats. Is not that a refiec- 
tion upon sectarianism, that men in devotion 
to Christ, at the cradle of Christ, are ready to 
tear each other’s eyes out, and need to be sub- 
dued by the power of Pagan Jaw and held 
like hounds in leash by one of the least civil- 
ized Powers on the face of the earth?’ Andis 
it not true of our Christianity the world over 
today—that the arm of law has to be exerted. 
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again and again to keep us decent—we who 
profess to be disciples of Jesus Christ! A 
melancholy reflection, but true. 

The great object of interest in the Church of 
the Nativity is the chapel in the crypt, the 
Chapel of the Nativity. And here we are not 
dealing with fiction, with mere tradition; we 
are on the surest ground in all Christian an- 
tiquity. A church was built over this spot by 
Constantine in 330 of our era. The tradition 
which ‘identifies this spot as the cradle of 
Christ dates from the second century. We 
could not be surer of any spot. And as you 
look at that illuminated and glorified recoss in 
the wall, you are justified in feeling that you 
are looking upon the veritable spot where the 
divine life of Jesus first touched, transfigured 
and hailowed our human world. 

What is it that moves one so in Bethlehem, 
that gives one such a feeling of interest, of 
sympathy, of veneration, of peace and of hope 
for mankind? A little bird cameinto our home 
about four weeks ago—I speak for myself, 
lam not paticularly fond of pets. The little 
fellow won our hearts; he came to everybody, 
he ate out of every hand, he rested on every 
finger. What made that hird so different 
from all other birds? Because he touched 
feeling so. And when he died, as he did last 
Sunday morning, he left a memory of grace 
and joy. 

Why is the child Jesus so different from all 
other children, even from the beautiful and 
the gifted children of the earth? Because he 
touches the heart of a whole world; he is the 
world’s child, the world’s youth, teacher, 
friend, Master, Saviour. He has moved the 
heart of the world asit never was moved. He 
has ioved himself into our life, a joy, a bene- 
diction, a triumph and a hope forever. 





‘S Where shepherds watched their flocks” 





The Angel’s Song 


«* What means this glory round our feet,’’ 

The Magimused, ‘‘ more bright than morn?” 
And voices chanted clear and sweet, 

** Today the Prince of Peace is born.” 


** What means that star,’”’ the shepherd said, 
‘That brightens through the rocky glen?” 
And angels, answering overhead, 
Sang, ‘‘Peace on earth, good will to men.”’ 


’Tis eighteen hundred years and more 
Since those sweet oracles were dumb; 

We wait for Him, like them of yore; 
Alas! He seems so slow to come. 


But it was said in words of gold, 
No time or sorrow e’er shall dim, 

That little children might be bold, 
In perfect trust to come to Him. 


All round about our feet shall shine 

A light like that the wise men saw, 
If we our willing hearts incline 

To that sweet Life which is the Law. 


So shall we learn to understand 
The simple faith of shepherds then, 
And, kindly clasping hand in hand, 
Sing, “* Peace on earth, good will to men.”’ 


For they who to their childhood cling, 
And keep their natures fresh as morn, 
Once more shall hear the angels sing, 
‘*Today the Prince of Peace is born.’’ 
—James Russeli Lowell. 





The Christmas Promise 


Two thousand troubled years 
Time’s weary brow have worn, 
Since that strange star to shepherds told 
The Prince of Peace was born. 


Two thousand years of gloom— 
Of groping toward the light— 

Of prophets scorned and martyrs slain— 
And battle done for right. 


But year by year the bells 

The old glad tidings bring, 
And men forget their strife to keep 

The birthday of the King. 


Christ’s kingdom yet will come, 
And good prevail o’er ill, 

Though often with a crown of thorns 
We mock the Master still. 


But He will not forsake 
The world for which He died, 
Till all mankind be gathered home 
At the great Christmastide. 
—Alfred Hayes. 





I wish ycu a Merry Christmas 
’Tis good to be merry, you know, 
I wish you a welcome reception 
Wherever to visit you go. 


1 wish you delight on your meeting 
The friends you now cherish as dear, 
I wish you a Merry Christmas, 
I wish you a Happy New Year. 


Let prudence but guide your endeavors 
And away with repining and care, 

’Tis the way to be merry at Christmas 
’Tis the way for a Happy New Year. 
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Second Article in the Series of Quiet Talks on the Great Christian Festivals 


The home folks whom Jesus left behind 
were intensely interested in his errand to 
the earth. They showed it plainly when 
he reached here. Not only were they in- 
terested, but jubilant. There was a spe- 
cial illumination to greet him. The stars 
hung out their brightest lantern. It was 
a new one, never used before, reserved 
for this occasion, and never used after. 
A special messenger came down, and a 
great gathering of angels from about the 
throne, with a joyous burst of heaven’s 
own music, The Father himself drew 
near to the birthplace. That ‘‘ glory of 


the Lord”’ was the presence-glory of God, 


the same as came to Moses and Israel in the 
desert; that flooded so wondrously the 
newly- pitched tabernacle ; and, long after, 
the temple; that so awed Isaiah and 
Ezekiel; and lit up the new Jerusalem in 
John’s vision. It told that the Father 
himself was hovering close down over 
the birthplace of his Son. Brightest 
light, sweetest singing, a special messen- 
ger with angelic escort, the Father him- 
self present—surely it was a great event 
to the upper world, this birth of Jesus. 
Heaven carries the earth on its heart. 

God is very simple in his greatness. 
He did not choose his Son’s birthplace in 
imperial Rome, nor in scholarly Athens, 
nor in polished Antioch on the Orontes, 
but in a little simple country village. Not 
to purpled Cxsars nor masterful generals, 
nor merchant princes, nor learned sages, 
but to simple-hearted tenders of sheep 
did Jesus come. Where the King is, is 
the throne. His own imperial presence, 
his great knowledge of a God to be re- 
vealed and a race to be won made of a 
stable the world’s throne, and the starting 
point of a new social aristocracy of pure- 
hearted men, and of the world’s greatest 
learning. Hecame not to emperors rul- 
ing by dint of brute force, nor to generals 
or merchants compelling submission by 
sword or by deft manipulation of gold, 
nor even to teachers holding higher sway 
by power of thought, but to men free of 
all trappings, men most in touch with 
nature’s simple life; not to achievements 
but to man hecame, And to men every- 
where, under purple and gilt and fine 
garb, or slave’s garb, behind parchments 
or prison bars, to man everywhere he 
came and he comes. 

Jesus’ birth meant a new birth for the 
world. Its life has known a new life 
dating from his birth. At the first the 
growth seemed slow, and sometimes 
seems slow, but it has been and is very 
sure. Yet when one thinks of the enor- 
mous downward pull of ignorance, the 
immense stupidness to new impressions 
of prejudice and superstition, it is seen 
not to have been slow at all but won- 
drously swift. It has had the swiftness 
and sureness of a stream of warm life 
blood sent out from a strong heart; and 
that tells the whole story here. 

Jesus’ birth meant and means a new 


birth for every man who is willing. The 


Orientals whose land gave Christ to the 
world have made much of a teaching 
called the transmigration of souls. As 
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commonly taught it is degrading, and 
saps life’s sweetest hope. But this Ori- 
ental-Saviour—that only through the 
land of his birth—this world-Saviour 
taught a blessed truth of the transmigra- 
tion of life. Through his birth there was 
to be a passing over from himself to 
every man who was willing of a new 
birth, the birth of a new life. Jesus was 
born that he might live a life, and then 
die a death, and then begin living a new 
sort of life. When he went away he left 
a will and an executor. That Executor 
comes into every man who is willing and 
works out within him this transmigra- 
tion of Jesus’ own life. There comes to 
be a new birth; a new life with new 
motives, new loves and new ambitions; 
a death to the old life; then beyond 
all a new sort of life, with all the joys 
of earthly life intensified without limit, 
and all its limits gone forever. 

The world sorely needed this first 
Christmas, though it didn’t know it. Its 
civilization was at its lowest moral ebb; 
its ideals had so fallen as to be no longer 
worthy of that noble word ideals; its 
common current of life ran very low, and 
was badly befouled and very dreggy; 
that one infallible index of life, the home, 
bad been rudely invaded and robbed of 
its birthright of sweet purity. Jesus’ 
birth came at the point in time of the 
world’s greatest need, though it didn’t 
know it. 

Every man needs to have a first Christ- 
mas, a birth of Jesus, within the world of 
his life, though most times he doesn’t 
realize it. One’s family may-be an old 
cultured one, or most times not so; the 
school training may be of the best, though 
with the vast crowd it is not; the social 
standing may be what is marked as high, 
or it may be on the great level where most 
of us live; the personal ideals may be 
noble, or may be, really, selfishly ignoble; 
the strong thumb of a man’s will may be 
held firmly down upon all the evil pas- 
sions that arise within, or, may be just 
the reverse of this; but no matter about 
all that—every man, everywhere, needs a 
Christmas in his life, an original Christ- 
mas, with its birth of Jesus, the heir ap. 
parent, and the heir in fully assured fact 
to the throne of his heart. For so aman 
comes into his rightful inheritance. 

The world was ready for Jesus when he 
came, though it did not look much like it 
at the little country Bethlehem inn. The 
Romans had organized all the channels 
of life, so that the messengers of the 
new-born King could go swiftly every- 
where. The Greeks had taught the world 
their wonderfully expressive language, 
so that the news of Jesus could be told 
simply andfully. The Hebrews had given 
the world their conception of one true 
God of all men, so that everywhere there 
was a thrill of expectancy of his coming 
sway. The birth of Jesus came when af- 
fairs were in the best shape for telling the 
folks of all the earth that he had come. 

Every man is ready for a Christmas, a 
birth of Jesus. All the bells of his being 
ring out the fullness of time. The higher 


ideals of his soul may be pushed aside, or 
hidden away, but they yearn for Jesus 
and give a ready road for his messengers 
and himself. The common language of 
his spirit, of his needs, of his heart’s 
deepest yearnings, of all his powers, 
makes an easy way for the news of Jesus 
and for himself. The very organization 
of his being, his body and his mental 
powers, is the well-paved roadway for the 
feet of the Son of God. For perfection 
of bodily powers and mental powers comes 
only under the inspiriting and impelling 
touch of his master hand. The natural 
atmosphere of body and mind and spirit 
is the presence of Jesus—God with us, 
the Spirit of Jesus—God in us. Every 
man is full ready for an original Christ- 
mas, even though the sign of ‘‘no room ” 
be hanging outside the door of his inn. 
For that sign isn’t true. There is room, 
and all is ready. The man should swing 
his door and turn some of the present in- 
truders out, that Jesus may come to his. 
own birthroom within. 

The original Christmas was when Jesus 
was born in Bethlehem. An original 
Christmas is when he finds a new birth- 
place within a human heart. It means 
making room within for him to begin his. 
life. Then Jesus himself does all the rest 
by and through our constant consent. 
His name tells what he will do. The 
name Jesus is the later form of the old 
Hebrew name Joshua. And that older 
form of the name comes from a word 
meaning victory. Jesus born within, not 
in a stable at the rear, but in the best 
room of the inn, becomes a Victor, a Sayv- 
iour from sin and all its allies, a Victor- 
Saviour leading ever up the heights, a 
Master in his control and direction of the 
life, a Friend in sweet fellowship of spirit 
and of service. The angels sang joyously 
as Jesus was being born in Bethlehem;. 
they tune their harps anew and sing with 
a great glad joy each time he is being 
born anew in a human heart, and the 
echo of their music fills all the life. 

Room! Birthroom! Christmas room 
for Jesus the Victor King in this inn, the 
inn of every human heart! Then will 
come wise men from the east of you and 
from the west, and from every other 
point and angle of the compass, with 
grateful gifts to the Christ whom they 
find through you, and whom they find 
cradled and growing and full of life en- 
throned within you. 





Wise Sayings 

All extraordinary gifts are valueless 
without love; and love can exist in the 
absence of all extraordinary gifts.—H. 
Hensley Henson. 

You who would serve the Master, serve 
the Master’s own. We call for the union 
of all who love in the cause of all who 
suffer.—R. J. Campbell. 

It is a dangerous thing to be prosper- 
ous. The crucible of adversity is a less 


severe trial to the Christian than the ~ 


refining-pot of prosperiiy.—C. H. Spur- 
geon. 
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The Future of Andover Seminary 


By Rev. Washington Gladden, D. D. 


It was my privilege to be an interested lis- 
tener at the meeting of the Andover Alumni 
Association Dec. 6; and although I had no 
right to take part in the discussion, I beg leave, 
as one of that large number who are not grad- 
uates of Andover, but who are deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of our oldest seminary, to 
offer a word or two of testimony. 

The excellent temper of the entire discussion 
was a matter for congratulation. Not a sign 
of irritation or petulance appeared; the only 
differences were differences of judgment and 
each side gave full credit to the purposes of 
the other side and a fair consideration te its 
arguments. The two reports were admirable 
statements of the case and brought the whole 
matter fully before the meeting. 

After listening to most of the discussion I 
found myself ready to go with either party— 
providing both parties would go together. 
Lither proposition seemed to me rational and 
practicable, if it could command the hearty 
‘support of the alumni and of the churches 
and neither proposition, in my judgment, will 
bring any relief unless it can command such 
support. 

Al:shough not an alumnus of Andover, I con- 
fess that it would cost me a pang to see that 
ancient seat of theological learning dismantled 
and abandoned. Bat I recognize the advan- 
tages that would be gained by the removal to 
Cambridge, and I do not share the fears of the 
majority that its life would ba extinguished or 
enfeebled by the suggested affiliation with 
Harvard. The essential things that Andover 
stands for are going to prevail at Harvard, 
whether Andover goes there or not. We may 
fairly say that they do prevail there now. 

As one who has had something to do with 
the religious life of that university, I am able 
to testify that its administration, for the past 
fifteen years at any rate, has been warmly hos- 
pitable to spiritual religion of the most earnest 
sort. The large majority of the preachers 
who haye had charge of its religious services 
have been of the evangelical denominations; 
and several men of the same way of thinking 
have been called into the teaching force of its 
divinity school. 

The defenders of a positive Christian faith 
would not be out of their element at Cam- 
‘ridge; they would have, on the contrary, a 
splendid field for their activity among the 
thousands of students in the great university. 
I have too much faith in the vitality of the 
gospel which Andover is called to preach to 
believe that it would be smothered or frozan 
out in that environment; on the contrary, I be- 
lieve that it would be a constantly increasing 
force in the life of that great community. 

All this, however, is conditioned upon the 
loyal and enthusiastic support of the removal 
by the alumni and the churches. If the natu- 
ral constituency of the seminary turned their 
backs ypon it, it would fare no better on Cam- 
bridge plain than it has fared hitherto on An- 
dover Hill. 

On the other hand, I see no good reason why 
the seminary should not prosper in its present 
location. The exhibit made by cus of the 
speakers of the periods of depression through 
which all the other seminaries have passed 
gives gocd ground for the expectation of a 
renaissance in Andover. The isolation of the 
seminary is not a decisive consideration. Its 
close proximity to such hives of industry as 
Lawrence and Lowell and Haverhill gives itan 
ample field for the kind of laboratory work to 
which its social studies ought to lead. Boston 
is not so far away that its libraries, art gal- 
leries and lecture-rooms are wholly inaccessi- 
ple. And I am inclined to agree with those 
who urge that the present tendency of stu- 
dents to rush to the centers of population is 
not an unmixed good, and that in the near 
future we are likely to see the current movy- 
ing the other way. 


Therefore I believe it is possible that An- 
dover should become in its present location 
and in the near future, as vigorous and fruit- 
fal as ever it was. And now that the alumni 
seem to have pretty decisively expressed their 
opinion that it ought to remain where it is, 
it is to be hoped that not only they but the 
Congregationalists of the whole country and 
of eastern New England in particular, will 
see to it that the institution has behind it the 
loyal and enthusiastic support of those from 
whom it must draw its students and to whom 
it must send its graduates. 

This, after all, is the crucial matter. There 
will be no trouble with Andover if the Con- 
gregational people stand by it. Their love 
and loyalty are the condition of its life. And 
thera is no reason in the world why they 
should not give it their most cordial co-opera- 
tion. If there ever was a reason for discrim- 
inating against it, on account of its supposed 
divergences’ from orthodoxy, that reason has 
disappeared. 

There is no mentionable difference between 
the teaching of Andover and the teaching of 
Hartford or New Haven or Oberlin. There 
may once have been a new departure at An- 
dover but the others have quite caught up. 
The churches should remember that they 
themselves have been moving forward, and 
that the questions on which they once thought 
themselves to be at 
variance with An- 
dover are questions of 
**lunar politics’’ to- 
day. 

The _ enthusiastic 
applause which was 
given at the alumni 
meeting to the state- 
ment that there is 
nothing in the thec- 
logical attitude of An- 
dover at the present 
day which could ex- 
cite the suspicion of 
reasonable men, 
ought to arrest the at- 
tention of Congrega- 
tionalists every- 
where. 

That a separate gov- 
erning board for the 
seminary is greatly to 
be desired seems to be 
generally admitted; it 
is to be hoped that the 
legal difficulties in the 
way of this ara not in- 
superable. 

About the combina- 
tion with its other 
work of a training 
school for workers 
among the foreign- 
born population I am 
not soclear. Possibly 
these interests can be 
harmonized on the 
same ground, but it 
seems to me that they 
could best be man- 
aged separately. 

The main thing, 
however, is the en- 
kindling of a new en- 
thusiasm for Andover 
in the hearts of the 
Congregational peo- 
ple. There itis, inthe 
midst of its great as- 
sociations and memo- 
ries, with a record of 
splendid achievement 
behind it; with agreat 
opportunity before it, 
with an ample endow- 








BY HERBERT A. JUMP 


Athwart its silent aisle the swabeams lie 
Like organ music tender-sweet and chaste; 
Aloft its spaces seem an angel-sky 
Where flying wings their path in wood have traced. 


“* My church—what is my church?” 
I ask, for truth a-search; 
And like a friend’s voice nigh 
My own heart makes reply: 


“ My church—a School, where Christ each Holy Day 
As patient, pure Preceptor points the Way. 


“My church—a Hill, from which the soul descries 
The goodly, godly land set for its prize. 


“My church—a Camp, where soldiers of the True 
Have time to gird themselves for battles new. 


“My church—a Road, on which I may ascend 
With ever glad approaches toward my Friend. 


“My church—a Shrine, where alway is adored 
The sad, the joyous Passion of my Lord. 


“My church—a Home, where Fatherhood Divine 
Unfolds the joys of Childhood that are mine.” 
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ment for its work; if the Congregational peo- 
ple who have been rather indifferent to its fate 
could be enabled to see that it deserves their 
generous support, its prospects would imme- 
diately brighten and its future would be secure. 





Christmas 


The Feast of the Lord of the Child has come, 
And the children rule in the place called home. 
Dear eyes of black and sweet eyes of blue— 
What matters the tint so they be but trnue— 
Oh! lovelit eyes that are light of our life, 
Glad beacons of hope in a world of strife, 
Oh! dancing feet on our path before, 
When the way is hard and our wounds are 
sore, 
Teach us, the children of older years, 
Who know the ruth of a Vale of Tears, 
Teach us to feel that the better part 
Is the simple faith of the childlike heart, 
For knowledge is passing and cunning but 
naught, ‘ 
And all that shall live must of love be 
wrouzht, 
Of Love that is lord of us all. 
For the Feast of the Lord of the Child is come 
And the children rule in the place called home. 
—L. @. Cc. M. 





Andrew Carnegie will give a second $50,000 
to the endowment of Washburn College if the 
total endowment reaches $200,000 by Jan. 1, 
1908. 
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(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 297 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


Open-Air Religion and Its Sponsors 

The second annual report of the summer 
evangelistic work in New York is just pub- 
lished and should be studied now rather than 
when hot weather approaches and good folks 
are too busy packing-up to realize their ab 
sentee responsibilities to the city they leave 
behind. Itisastriking fact that only eighteen 
churches as such contributed to the work in 
1906 and these gave only $8,000 out of a total of 
$27,000 expended. Two of these eighteen 
churches gave $7,000 out of the $8,000 named. 
Individual subscriptions amounted to over 
$18,000. No collections of any sort, however, 
were taken at any of the 1,510 meetings held 
between June 14 and Sept. 17, a period of 93 
days, averaging sixteen meetings per day. 
The total attendance of adults was 374,878 and 
of children 87,228, an average of 306 at every 
meeting. The cost of the campaign amounted 
to a little less than eighteen dollars per meet- 
ing, or six cents per person. This is very 
economical if one studies the year-books of 
New York churches. It has been decided to 
keep the office of the evangelistic committee 
open, with Mr. Orrin C. Baker, the assistant 
superintendent, in charge. 

Has not the time come when the work shall 
become more truly in fact what it appears 
to be in name—a great interdenominational 
movement, to do out-of-doors in summer what 
is done indoors during the rest of the year? 
The general committee is comprehensive in 
names, but their constituencies are much less 
in evidence. Ninety prominent preachers and 
active laymen of New York churches are on 
the committee. Yet not a single contribution 
is acknowledged from any Protestant Episco- 
pal church, nor any Lutheran church, and 
only one from a Methodist Episcopal church, 
only three from the Reformed Dutch Church, 
only one from a Congregational church, and 
one Baptist church with three Baptist Sunday 
schools. Individuals in some of these denom- 
inations may have given large amounts, but 
the churches of the city, as such, have not 
acted in any representative capacity, and that 
is why the money and the tents asked for did 
not materialize. If most of the churches have 
looked with suspicion or criticism on the 
work, it has now been tried sufliciently to 
demand either much more or much less of the 
support of the churches. There is abundant 
testimony offered as to the value of the work, 
which any one whochooses can examine. The 
churches have the money, and what is worth 
more, the influence, if they will it, to make a 
summer evangelistic campaign worthy of the 
city. And the time to consider it is now! 


Tangible Results of Federation 

The federation of churches is steadily over- 
coming the doubts and criticisms that spring 
out of an insufficient knowledge of the results 
of its work as well as its methods and aims. 
In a recent Brooklyn campaign it has added 
sixty families to the rolls of the well-known 
Trinity Church under Dr. Melish, twenty 
families to a Methodist church and thirty 
more to the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterians, 
while Dr. McAfee expects to recover forty 
more. In Manhattan, Dr. Paddock has had 
the same experience in the Church of the 
Holy Apostles on the lower West Side, and 
similar results have matured at Flushing and 
on Staten Island. The first success and the 
permanent hold on these people alike, depend 
on all the Protestant pastors having faith ina 
persistent propaganda of parish co-operation. 


Rare Fellowship in Mt. Vernon 

Rabbi Kohut of Temple Sinai, and Pastor 
W. B. Allis of Plymouth Church, led their 
congregations in a union Thanksgiving serv- 
ice, held in the Jewish edifice at Mt. 





Vernon, a large number of strangers being 
attracted by the novelty of the meeting. Mr. 
Allis preached from Ezek. 10: 17, and mem- 
bers of both churches participated in the order 
of worship. The Rabbi, in prayer, thanked 
God for this service of brotherhood and good 
fellowship. 

Pending the erection of a parish house in 
which to worship till its church building is 
erected, Plymouth will worship in Temple 
Sinaj, thus reversing the order of a situa- 
tion.in Harlem, where Temple Israel’s congre- 
gation has accepted the hospitality of Calvary 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Piymouth has 
purchased the site for its parish house, on 
a corner facing Hartley Park, for $3,500, 
nearly a quarter of which has been paid. 
As soon as the site is clear of debt a loan 
is available for the building, which will in- 
clude parsonage quarters. Stone for foun- 
dation and cartage have been given. With 
this modest project completed the church 
expects to acquire a site, on which it holds an 
option, about 60 x 80 feet, and on which it has 
already decided to build a copy of the edifice 
of Pilgrim Church, Oklahoma City, which is 
almost square, having a central entrance, 
flanked -by Corinthian pillars supporting a 
wide arch, a simple but classic construction. 
The main floor and basement will be equipped 
for institutional work, after which the parson- 
age will cease to be used for this purpose. 
Hartley Park is in a rapidly growing part of 
Mt. Vernon. In case of necessity, to ac- 
complish building its church home, Plymouth 
can then sell its parsonage, which will quickly 
increase in value. 


Dr. Cool Leaves Bedford Park 

After five years’ successfal work, Dr. Cool 
was dismissed from Bedford Park, to become 
superintendent of the New York Anti-Saloon 
League for Greater New York, Long Island 
and Westchester County, to which work he 
was heartily commended. His Methodist train- 
ing and Congregational equipment should 
make his efforts successful. In almost six 
years under his leadership the roll of members 
increased from 31 to 180, Dr. Cool receiving on 
confession alone 221, and by letter 49, or nearly 
50 every year. While six years ago the property 
was worth $21,000 and had a debt of $11,800, 
today the property, including a new lyceum 
hall, is worth $42,000 and has a debt of $19,250. 
There is a Bible school of 160, and an effective 
weekly prayer meeting. Harmony rules in 
the church. Dr. Cool has rented the parson- 
age, and will remain a member and trustee. 
The church is looking for a young single man, 
and thus by decreasing its expenses and rent- 
ing its parsonage expects speedily to reduce 
its debt. It will hear no candidates in its pul- 
pit, and meantime its work will be carried on 
by Rev. W. S. Kupfer and Mrs. L. Tucker, 
pastoral assistants. The business like methods 
of the church were made clear to the council. 
Faith in Jesus Christ is the sole requirement 
for membership. 


Growth in Brooklyn 

Under Dr. Boynton’s inspiration Clinton 
Avenue Church made a record gift to foreign 
missions of $2,000, thus making certain that 
besides the regular contribution to the Amer- 
ican Board the church will support its own 
missionary on the foreign field, for which Dr. 
Boynton says, ‘‘ Hallelujah!” with his well- 
known vim. The board of deacons is in- 
creased from twelve to sixteen, while the 
church work in all departments is intensify- 
ing. Mr. Horace Gulick has completed twenty 
years as organist at the Willoughby Avenue 
Chapel and received'a testimonial. The Man- 
hattan Association will celebrate its thirtieth 
anniversary Jan. 30, the ministers being guests 
of Clinton Avenue Church. 


Striking Progress under Dr. Cadman 
The pastor of Central Church, Brooklyn, 
will have completed six years’ service March 
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next. He has already received 1,200 new mem- 
bers, and in the same period the church has 
given for all purposes almost $600,000. The be- 
nevolences for the last year alone total $58 000, 
divided among fifty fands. In addition, pew 
rentals reached $26,000. The present member- 
ship, 2,251, does not include Bethesda’s'700, 
whose property is Centrail’s, and part of whose 
work is sustained by the home church. This 
is probably the largest church of our order in 
the world. The Bible schools enroll 1,841 
members. The Central Club is the leading 
Bible school athletic organization of the city, 
and the Central League for men and youths 
has 450 membeas. The pastoral staff has been 
increased to six. Gipsy Smith’s mission in 
March is to be thoroughly supported by this 
church. ‘ SYDNEY. 





A Sunday School Experiment 
BY REV. C. H. OLIPHANT, METHUEN, MASS. 


It grew out of a number of facts: (1) The 
growing unfamiliarity of the young with the 
Bible. (2) Their increasing familiarity with 
the ‘‘quarterly,” “which today is, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven.” (3) The small 
use made of the Bibles which for more than 
twenty years have been given to selected chil- 
dren on Children’s Day. (4) Dissatisfaction 
that in the International series of lessons the 
unity and literary integrity of the books of 
the Bible was practically obscured, and a va- 
riety of other considerations associated with 
those above named. 

It was agreed therefore to adopt the book of 
the Acts, to study it from beginning toend and 
as there are enough chapters in that book to 
cover a half year, to take one each Sunday in 
their order, beginning Jan. 1, 1906. Emphasis 
was laid upon the fact that whatever helps 
were employed should be used at the teachers’ 
meetings on Friday evenings, not during the 
sessions of the Sunday school. For this pur- 
pose each teacher was furnished with a copy 
of the Cambridge Commentary on Acts to be 
preserved as his or her property afterward. 

A few Sundays in midsummer were spent in 
reviewing the book. Early in the fall the book 
of Mark was begun in the same way except 
that some chapters were divided on account of 
their length and interest and to make the book 
go through the current year. We are now 
studying the last chapters of this first Gospel 
and concluding an experiment (clearly an- 
nounced as such) which has extended over a 
full year. 

What aretheresults? Notamillennial dawn 
of interest, nor a sunburst of glorious realiza- 
tion, but these encouragements: 

(1) Nearly every teacher repgrts improved 
interest, the absence of complaints and a de- 
sire on the part of classes to continne the 
same method. 

(2) The teachers’ meetings have been more 
interesting, more largely attended and more 
significant in the life of the church. 

(3) Nearly every scholar in the school brings 
his Bible and uses it with more enjoyment and 
facility. 

(4) Some teachers, at first strongly disin- 
clined to the experiment, now report that 
neither they nor their classes wish to go back 
to the old way. 

(5) Greater love for the Bible as a book grow- 
ing out of appreciation of its literary structure 
and the significance of its several books in 
their entirety. 

It should be said in conclusion that the teach- 
ers’ meetings are invariably taught by the pas- 
tor, who regards the privilege highly and finds 
enjoyment in it surpassing that of any other 
one service of the week. 

It is also true that there is still a very small 
minority in the school who regard the change 
without enthusiasm and with some doubt of 
its wisdom. So general, however, is the fav- 
orable agreement of officers and teachers that 
it is intended to take up books of the Old 
Testament in the same manner, though with 
greater reserve of matérial, for 1907, 
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Christmas on a North German Lloyd 


By Emma A. Gilman 


Christmas Day dawned and the unap- 

peasable storm lowered more ominously 
than ever. Already five days overdue! 
Such storm and stress of the sea! Such 
dead-ahead bafiling winds! Three-fourths 
of the time, and valiantly contesting 
every inch of the way, our stanch steamer 
labored; but beat ahead as we would, for 
days at a time we forged forward but at 
the snail’s pace of three miles an hour. 
And Christmas Day proved the climax of 
the storm ! 
. All the morning earnest preparations 
had been going on for the afternoon and 
evening celebration. Joyful expectation 
reigned, for therein do men from children 
differ nothing. A Christmas tree was be- 
ing decorated in the steerage and another 
in the salon. We carried about three 
hundred steerage passengers, including 
ninety children under twelve years of age 
and among them, fittingly, the great event 
of the evening was to take place, followed 
by a lesser celebration in the salon. 

At 5 vp. M. the captain came to conduct 
me to the children. Out of the black 
brewing storm we passed into the steer- 
age, blinding with myriad electric lights 
and bright with smiling faces. How 
scrupulously neat and clean was every- 
thing, even the floors gleamed snowy 
white! All around the immense room, 
the dining-room of the steerage, the peo- 
ple were sitting and standing, looking 
fresh and sweet-faced in spite of the 
strife and storm-scud outside. I noted 
many a lad and lassie hand in hand, obey- 
ing that mysterious law of selection 
which is one of the ways of God towards 
man on earth. Sweet babies, too, were 
as the sands of the sea or the stars of 
heaven, gurgling unctuously in sprawling 
delight. Evidently all had been await- 
ing the captain’s entrance, now greeted 
with soft murmurings and gentle ap- 
plause. The event had begun! 

A large Christmas tree stood on a raised 
platform in the middle of the room; as 
we entered it burst into a blaze of beauti- 
ful lights. It was splendidly decorated 
in German fashion, with shimmering 
snow of frosted cotton, colored tapers 
and bulbs, candy birds and animals (a 
Noah’s ark let loose), apples of crimson, 
oranges as yellow as orient gold, curious 
little shining cakes, and tender, trifling 
gifts innumerable. On the apex of the 
tree was a snow-white dove, its wings ex- 
panded, spirit of peace brooding over all. 

The platform was railed around with 
chains, and on it stood the pay-master— 
dressed as Santa Claus—and a sailor. 
Beside them stood two immense baskets, 
one filled with apples, the other with 
packages each containing its quota of 
nuts, raisins, candy and cake, The chil- 
dren’s Christmas joy had begun! One by 
one, led by its elder or clinging to the 
chain, they passed in front of jolly- 
cheeked Santa Claus, who gave each child 
two glowing apples, the sailor seconding 
the labor of love with a parcel of goodies, 
The two men were as spirits of joy in 
their good work; big, merry-hearted chil- 
dren themselves. 

The storm had now increased to fury. 
At times the steamer shook like an osier, 
and anon pitched so violently it was im- 
possible almost to keep one’s feet. The 


innocent merriment was, however, un- 
abated. All felt our good captain to be 
a faithful shepherd on the seas and rested 
tranquil in his watch and ward. And 
now, every child given its share, there 
yet remained a goodly quantity of Christ- 
mas treasure; some of the younger then 
received a double portion. A ‘ Jack” 
rose-bud of an Italian child stood by me, 
pressing her soft curly pate against my 
knees, as I held her safe. She had given 
her gifts to her elders to be enjoyed 
later. On the paymaster’s asking if she 
had received her share, she nodded in 
shy assent. ‘‘ Well, here’s more,”’ he 
said, and the glowing little face beamed. 
Then the captain ordered the remainder 
taken around to those ill in bed. 

A row of starry-eyed damsels next 
started a Christmas carol; the men 
joined in. Life, warm life was here, 
more sympathetic, lovelier by far than 
often is found in the comfortable draw- 
ing-room or in palaces of pomp and 
power. 

The singing over, the captain was 
heartily thanked; and a tall, gaunt Pol- 
ish Jew, who had been running hither 
and thither, happy in his general useful- 
ness, caught his hand impetuously kiss- 
ing it, and uttering broken, heartfelt 
words of gratitude for his goodness to 
all. Turning he greeted me with a 
military salute. 

And now while outside were seething 
seas and warring winds came the glad 
tidings that a babe had been born among 
us, Greater token than the rainbow, 
this birth of a new soul, this earthly 
beginning of an individual eternity. A 
dazzling, a reverent surprise beamed on 
every face. All felt God’s presence in 
truth among us: our cup of Christmas- 
joy was full indeed. ‘‘O make a joyfal 
noise unto the Lord!” and all burst forth 
into a ringing hymn of the Christ-child. 

The next day I went down to see the 
mother and her babe. She was a large, 
robust woman, and her man.child a noble, 
sturdy infant. One memory of that steer- 
age mother will remain with me alway. 
As I looked upon her in pity and in rev- 
erence, as she lay, her babe at her breast, 
a great round tear lay on her cheek—rosy 
even then as it was with the hue of per- 
fect health. That tear!—the infinite joy 
and the tenderness of it. Her child is to 
be named Lloyd Oceanus ——. The first 
officer suggested it be called Sturm, since 
born on so stormy a night; and I heard a 
rumor that a nest-egg for the child’s ed- 
ucation as Christmas-babe of the Lloyd 
is to be contributed. And in truth what 
may he not become, this sea-born, Christ- 
mas-chrismed son?—a Beethoven, an An- 
gelo, a Copernicus, a Luther, a Gethe. 

A day or two later the captain showed 
me his steamer from bottom to bridge. 
As we again stood in the steerage that 
same gaunt Polish Jew presented him a 
paper signed by the steerage passengers. 
It was an expression of gratitude for his 
fatherly care during the voyage. The 
captain was as pleased, I think, as if it 
had been the ‘Victoria Cross.’ And 
what worthier deed than simple duty in 
all human kindness as shepherd on the 
seas? God bless the memory of that 
Christmas Day to all! 
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CHRISTMAS JOY 
Behold, I bring you good tidings of great 


joy which shall be to all the people. 





He does not simply say, Christ is born, 
but to you he is born; neither does he 
say, I bring glad tidings, but to you I 
bring glad tidings of great joy. Further- 
more this joy was not to remain in Christ, 
but it shall be to all the people.— Martin 
Luther. 





O Brother mine of birth divine, 

Upon this natal day of Thine 

Bear with our strain of happiness, 

Nor count our reverence the less 

Because with glee and jubilee 

Our hearts go singing up to Thee. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 





The question for each several soul, then, 
is this: Is Christmas to me vital with the 
life and love of Christ? Have I a per- 
sonal share in the Bethlehem joy? Have 
the Advent messages read themselves 
into the inmost feelings of my heart? 
Unless Christmas be in us there is no real 
Christmas for us. The thing is interior, 
ornot atall. Carols, anthems, glees, dec- 
orations, remembrances, feasting and the 
like do not make Christmas, but only ex- 
press a Christmas that should be already 
a personally realized spiritual fact.— New 
York Observer. 





Thou hast not made, or taught me, Lord, to 
care 

For times or seasons—but this one glad day 

Is the blue sapphire ciasping all the lights 

That flash in the girdle of the year so fair, 

When Thou wast born a man—because alway 

Thou wast and art a man, through all the 
flights 

Of thoughts and time and thousand-fold 
creation’s play. 

. —George Macdonald. 





In coming forth from God, he has 
not left God; in returning to God, he has 
not left us.— Augustine. 





We must our whole life long seek to 
draw near to God. But the gates of 
heaven never stand wider than on Christ- 
maseve. The heart inclines to goodness: 
see that you do not hinder it. It grows 
soft: see that you harden it not. It 
longs for all that is good and lovely and 
holy; it entreats: ‘‘Lead me to God!” 
Beware that you do not deceive and lead 
it astray.— Gustav Frenssen. 





O Thou, for whose advent the heav- 
ens did overflow with song, from Thee 
alone is lasting-joy of heart. Through 
Thy weakness love has grown to 
power. In Thy clear manhood shines 
the majesty of common life. Let the 
beauty of Thine appearing illumine 
all our days, that we may hear with 
simple shepherds of Thy peace on 
earth, that we may come with wise 
men to hail Thy rule of love. By 
Thy childhood teach us to be gentle 
and considerate of the weak. From 
Thee let motherhood take on new 
honor and fatherhood learn from Thy 
Heavenly Father’s love. Let the joy 
of Thy self-giving shine through 
grief and patience as sunlight floods 
the clouds with light. And, of Thy 
lovingkindness, pertect in us all things 
good, fulfilling Thine own joy in 
making wus a blessing in the earth. 
Amen. 
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The Christmas Story in Art 


How the Centuries Have Translated the Gladness of Its Meaning 


Once upon a time when the world was 
still young in heart, if not in years, every 
man, woman and child used to go to 
church on Christmas Day. How could 
they more fitly celebrate the birthday of 
the Saviour than by praising him in the 
Church which he had founded? To stay 
away would be to dishonor his holy name. 
Only the heathen who knew not Christ 
would neglect this observance. Such was 
their simple line of reasoning. They little 
dreamed of the many weighty reasons 
which keep twentieth century Christians 
from churchgoing. 

For one thing, of course, it was only at 
church that a body could hear the Christ- 
mas story. Who but 
the clergy could read 
and interpret the 
strange old manu- 
scripts wherein was 
written in dead lan- 
guages the living 
Word of God? Even 
the strolling musi- 
cians, with their 
tales of love and ad 
venture, had nothing 
half so thrilling as 
the stories from the 
divine Wonder Book 
—how theSon of God 
went about the earth 
like a prince in dis 
guise, working mir 
acles; how he al. 
lowed himself to 
be cruelly condemned 
and crucified; and 
how he confounded 
his enemies by risirg 
victorious from the 
grave and returning 
to his heavenly king- 
dom. 

The most romantic 
part of it all was the 
story of his infancy: 
of the Virgin Mother 
and the manger cra 
dle, of the midnight 
song of the angels 
and the visit of the 
shepherds, of the star 
in the East and the 
gifts of the Wise 
Men. Year aftei 
year the story never 
lost its freshness. Christmas after Christ- 
mas called out the great congregations 
eager to hear it all over again. 

But then, as now, something had to be 
done for the children, not only the young 
in years but the children of larger growth 
whose imaginations were a bit sluggish. 
So the Church authorities set up within 
the chancel a crude efligy of the babe in 
the manger. It was only a big doll in a 
straw cradle, but to the children it was a 
thing of beauty, and thither as to a sacred 
shrine, they came reverently offering their 
prayers to the Christ-child. In the mid- 
night services of Christmas eve the dim 
light of the church interior enhanced 
the mystery and solemnity of the scene. 
The choir chanting the Christmas music 





By EsTELLE M. HuRLL 


seemed in very truth the angel chorus 
with the glad refrain of ‘‘Glory to God 
in the highest.”’ 

A still more dramatic quality was given 
to the scene when priests or acolytes, 
taking the part of shepherds or wise men, 
acted out the story in simple pantomine. 
From this it was but a step to the more 
elaborate nativity play or ‘‘mystery”’ 
which was represented in a series of 
scenes. These entertainments in the 
open air afforded endless delight to the 
simple-minded audience of the Middle 
Ages. 

The Christmas Tableaux and Mystery 
plays lasted only a day and were easily 
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The Annunciation, School of Pinturicchio 


forgotten. Something else was needed to 
make a deeper impression and carry the 
Christmas message all through the year. 
This was where the painters could lend 
their gifts to religion. They covered the 
walls of the churches with pictures of the 
gospel story, like the many colored pages 
of a colossal illustrated Bible. It was as 
if the scenes of the religious plays had 
become fixed on the walls in a magic spell. 

Three subjects made up the Christmas 
picture tale, corresponding to three scenes 
of aplay. First came the angel Gabriel 
as an ambassador from the court of 
heaven to the maiden Mary, flower 
crowned and bearing a lily scepter. 
Kneeling he announces his message of 
the coming Saviour while Mary, at first 


affrighted, humbly accepts her awesome 
honors. This was the annunciation, the 
prelude or introductory scene. 

The Nativity shows us a rudely built 
pent house, like an open shed, with an 
ox and ass feeding at their cribs. The 
Mother half reclines on a couch with her 
heavily swaddled babe. Joseph sits deep 
in thought in the corner, and the shep- 
herds approach from the sides bringing 
lambs. Overhead the choir of angels 
floats above the roof bearing a scroll with 
the words of their song Gloria in excelsis 
Deo. 

Next come the three wise men from the 
East arrayed as kings. The mother is now 

seated with the 

Christ-child en- 

throned on her lap, 

receiving the gifts of 
his royal guests. The 
old man Caspar 
kneels bareheaded, 

Melchior, still wear- 

ing his crown, awaits 

his turn next, and 

Baltasar, the youth- 

ful Moor, stands in 

the rear. Their train 
of horses and attend- 
ants fill all the re- 
maining space. This 
is the subject called 
the Adoration of the 

Kings or Magi. 

Now the painters 
and clergy in these 
delightful dark ages 
knew no more of his- 
tory and geography 
than the common 
people. What they 
lacked in learning 

- they made up in im- 
agination. The Cru- 
saders had brought 
home strange tales of 
the Eastern lands of 

Bible story, and these 

vague hints of Ori- 

ental splendor all 
found their way into 
art. Nobody thought 
or cared anything 
about historical ac- 
curacy. The pictures, 
too, being made ac- 
cording to stage 
rules, were not a little stiff in arrange- 
ment. The figures were posed more like 
actors in a play than persons in real life. 

With all this the devotional spirit was so 

strong within them that one never forgot 
their religious meaning. 

In the course of time, as we all know, 
the art of painting left the drama far 
behind and reached a point of high 
perfection in the Italian Renaissance. 
The leading notes of this brilliant period 
were the joyous and romantic, as those 
of the Middle Ages had been the serious 
and reverent. The Christmas story re- 
mained a favorite subject because it lent 
itself so happily to romantic treatment. 
All sorts of poetic and fanciful innova- 
tions were introduced into the pictures. 
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Presep.o, School of Pinturicchio 


The surroundings are made as rich and 
beautiful as possible. Nothing was too 
good for the infant Prince of Peace. The 
maiden Mary instead of reclining on the 
bed of the nativity, kneels on the ground 
before her babe with the proud humility 
of a queen mother. Shepherds and wise 
men alike are costumed for their parts 
with studied elegance. 

A typical instance is in Pinturicchio’s 
decorations of the Hall of Mysteries in 
the Borgia apartments of the Vatican: 
The Annunciation takes place in the 
splendid portico of a Renaissance palace 
with richly decorated pilasters flanking 
the arched corridor which leads to the 
gardens. ’ 

The Nativity is set in a fantastic land- 
scape which suggests the scenery of an 
operetta. The ‘“‘pent house” is like a 
garden pavilion, with its five pillars pic 
turesquely topped by a thatched roof. 

The Adoration of Kings, with the gayly 
caparisoned horses and festive accouter- 
ments, resembles a royal hunting party 
dismounting at a rich hunting lodge after 
a@ morning’s pleasure. 

To add the crowning touch of glamor 
to these scenes of fairyland a shower of 
gold is liberally sprinkled over it all, 
sparkling on the roofs like showers of 
diamonds, shining among the trees like 
the golden apples of Hesperides and 
twinkling in the grass like solid dew. 
drops. The whole effect is to make these 
frescoes among the finest pieces of deco- 
rative art in the world. 

With all these new features the most 
important of these medieval emblems 
are retained—the Annunciation lily, typ- 
ical of the Virgin’s purity; the rose, the 
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emblem of love; the dove, which sym- 
belizes the Holy Spirit; the sack of 
wheat, forming the infant’s pillow, sym- 
bolic of the bread of life. 

The play of fancy is too delicate to 
offend the most fastidious taste. Nor is 
the devotional element by any means 
missing. The kneeling Mother and the 
adoring angels remind us that here is a 
sacred mystery. But it is the joy of the 
event rather than its solemnity which 
the pleasure-loving painter brought out 
for his pleasure-loving patrons. It is the 
Christmas story rewritten as a fairy tale. 

Five hundred years have passed since 
Pinturicchio set the last touches to his 
beautiful pictures, and we have traveled 
a long way from that light-hearted age. 
We boast now of the new spirit of his- 
torical accuracy in our Bible study. We 
smile at the childish errors of the old 
painters. But we shall never be able to 
separate altogether the spirit of faéry 
from the spirit of Christmas. The heart 
of childhood links all the ages together 
and imagination is its natural language. 
Are not the mysteries of the filled stock- 
ing and the twinkling Christmas tree, 
the tales of Santa Claus and his reindeer, 
the thousand and one devices by which 
we please the children, merely a modern 
series of fairy tales to impress the truth 
of Christmas? The Christ-child was born 
into the world to make children happy. 
It is the gladness of his coming which 
gives meaning to Christmas art. 





Art is a natural product of humanity.— 
L’ Eveque. , 
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Half the boys and girls of Miss Hathaway’s school were 
gathered in an eager group at the foot of the steps. Miss 
Hathaway had been giving them a little talk on Christmas 
presents that afternoon. 

“T’ve got fifty cents, and I’m going to spend it all,’’ an- 
nounced one. 

“T’ve got a bank, and I shall take all there is in it,” 
cried another. 

“‘T shall give my dolls and half my bean-bags; I’m tired 
of dolls, anyhow,’’ chimed in a third. 

“T shall give something I’m fond of,’’ said a black-eyed 
girl, with a toss of her head. ‘‘I sha’n’t give any old cast- 
off things!”’ 

“Well, I shall,”’ retorted a boy on the edge of the group. 
“Tt’s all I’ve got to give. Besides, teacher said to give to 
some one that didn’t have so much as we did; and I’m sure 
folks like that won’t mind if things aren’t brand new!”’ 
And he turned and went whistling down the street. 

It was the beginning of a general breaking-up; and by 
twos and threes the rest went their various ways, laughing, 
chatting and calling merrily back to their comrades. There 
was one, however, that did not laugh, chatter or call back. 
It was Carrie Austin, walking all alone down a side street. 

Carrie was puzzled, and not quite happy. What was 
there, indeed, that she could give? Anything new was out 
of the question—she had no money to pay for it; and as for 
old things—one headless doll, a few torn books, a broken 
hoop; surely none of these could she give for a present. 
Yet it had seemed so easy that afternoon while the teacher 
was talking—so easy to make some one happy that was 
poorer than she. 

All through that week before Christmas, Carrie puzzled 
over the question; but not even so much as a bit of ribbon 
could she find that was fresh enough to give away. 

On the twenty-third of December the postman brought 
her a letter, and in the letter was a bright new Christmas 
card with a sparkling, snow-covered house in the corner. 

“Ol” cried Carrie. ‘‘Isn’t that lovely!” 

Then she propped the card up on the mantelpiece and 
stood off to admire it. 

**Mother, just see how it shines!’’ she exclaimed exult- 
ingly, as a stray sunbeam came through the window and 
lighted up the diamond.dust on the card. 

*‘But your letter, dear—you haven’t read your letter,” 
reminded Mrs. Austin with a smile, 

“Sure enough!” laughed Carrie, picking up the letter 
which bore the postmark of a neighboring town; and this is 
what she read: 


Dear Pussykins: I saw this card in a window today and thought 
of you—you do so love things that sparkle. Keep it or give it away 
—just which you like. 

Love and a merry Christmas from 
BROTHER WILL. 

Carrie laughed gleefully. 

*‘That’s just like Will,” she cried. ‘The minute he’s got 
a spare cent in his pocket off it goes for something for us! 
‘Give it away,’ indeed!’’ she added scornfully—then stopped 
short. She suddenly remembered that for a whole week she 
had longed for something to give away. 





The Christmas Card that Traveled 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


Carrie did not speak again for some time. She wandered 
restlessly from room to room, only to come back every few 
minutes and look at the Christmas card on the mantelpieca. 

‘It isn’t enough to give away, anyhow,” she told herself ; 
then something seemed to answer: 

“You know better, Carrie Austin. It is big enough for 
you to like, and if you like it some one else would! ”’ 

At night she put the Christmas card in an envelope and 
sent it to Nellie Randall, the girl who sat two seats in front 
of her in schoo], and who never brought much for luncheon 
except dry crackers and bread without any butter. 

It was the next morning that Nellie Randall rushed 
breathlessly into her mother’s room. 

‘Mother, Mother, see!’’ she panted. ‘‘Some one has sent 
me the loveliest Christmas card! Now I can do what the 
teacher said; now I can send something to some one poorer 
than I am! But who shall have it, Mother? Mary, Tom 
Henry or Jack? ”’ 

It was a weighty question. Nellie and her mother could 
not decide it at once. Mary was poor, certainly, but Tom 
Henry had a sick mother and no father; while Jack—poor 
Jack—was crippled himself and could not run and play like 
the other lads. 

At last it was decided; and with shining eyes Nellie hur- 
ried away for an envelope and a stamp. 

That afternoon, on the last mail, Jack Talbot received a 
bright new Christmas card with a sparkling, snow-covered 
house in the corner. 

‘*Humph!” grunted Jack. Then he scowled and tried to 
look as if he were not pleased. 

Jack was not a favorite at school. At first the scholars 
had tried to show how sorry they were that he could not join 
in their games; but he had met their advances with sullen 
looks and short words, so that gradually his schoolmates had 
come to leave him pretty much to himself. 

Jack was not able to be at school every day, but he had 
been there on the afternoon that Miss Hathaway had given 
her little talk on Christmas presents and many times since 
then he had thought of it. 

‘‘Humph! Justasif there could be anybody poorer than I 
am!” he would mutter to himself sometimes; and then almost 
always he would remember Mrs. Murphy, the little old woman 
on the floor below who took in washings. 

For some time after the Christmas card came Jack sat 
looking at it. 

He picked it up and tilted it from side to side that he 
might catch the glint of the diamond dust. 

‘Tis kind of pretty,” he said aloud, almost grudgingly. 
‘“‘Humph! I wonder what Mrs. Murphy would say to this? 
Guess she’d think ’twas a little bit ahead of that old postal 
eard picture she came toting home last week ; and she thought 
that was fine—even if it was all torn! ”’ 

After a time he arose and limped stealthily down stairs. 
He paused at Mrs. Murphy’s door and was just taking some- 
thing from under his coat when the door opened and Mrs. 
Murphy herself appeared. 

“Bless you, boy, how you startled me!”’ cried the little 
old woman. 
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“T).did I? ”’ stammered Jack, hastily thrusting something 
under his coat and stumbling on down the stairs. 

Ten minutes later, after walking once around the square, 
Jack slowly climbed the stairs and stopped once more at the 
washerwoman’s door. 

“Hi there, Jack! I was just looking for you,” called a 
boy’s voice; and again Jack thrust something hastily out of 
sight. 

‘*W-were you?’”’ he stammered. Jack seemed to be doing 
a good deal of stammering that afternoon. ‘‘ Well, here I 
am.” And he limped boldly along without so much as a 


- glance toward the washerwoman’s door. 


Long after dark that night, however, when the house was 
quiet, Jack crept downstairs and tied something to Mrs. 
Murphy’s door-knob. 

It was on Christmas Day that Carrie Austin’s mother 
answered a timid knock at her side door. 

‘““Why, good morning, Mrs. Murphy,”’ she said pleasantly 
to the bent old woman on the doorstep. ‘‘A merry Christmas 
to you!”’ 

‘‘And it’s just that, ma’am, that I’ve come to say to 
you,”’ returned Mrs. Murphy, in an eager, quavering voice. 
‘It’s always you who have been doing things for me—pota- 
toes and tea, and a bit of warm flannel—and never a thing 
couldIdoforyou. But now, ma’am, I’ve got something you’d 
like—something I’m sure you’d like. I found it hanging on 
my doorknob this morning, and I hadn’t more than set my two 
eyes on it before I said, ‘Sally Ann Murphy, you’ve got it 
now; that’s just the thing to give good, kind Mrs. Austin and 
Miss Carrie.’ And here ’tis, ma’am, and a merry Christmas 
to you! ”’ she finished, handing out a flat, brown paper parcel. 

‘Thank you, thank you,” called Mrs, Austin, as the little 
old woman hobbled joyfully down the walk. 

‘*Why Mother!”’ cried Carrie in amazement a little later, 
as the wrappings fell away from Mrs. Murphy’s gift and dis- 
closed a bright new Christmas card with a sparkling snow- 
covered house in the corner. ‘‘Why Mother! that’s my very 
own card that I sent to Nellie. I remember that little black 
mark on the back! ” 

It was some days before Carrie understood the mystery; 
then she overheard Nellie Randall say : 

“*O, yes, I sent something. It was a Christmas card that 
some one sent to me—such a pretty card, all snow and 
sparkles! I sent it to Jack Talbot.” 

‘And Jack Talbot lives just over Mrs. Murphy!” cried 
Carrie under her breath, as she hurried home. ‘Mother! ’’ 
she cried, bursting into the house, ‘“‘only think! First Will 
sent that Christmas card to me, then I sent it to Nellie 
Randall and she sent it to Jack Talbot. And what did Jack 
do but take it down to old Mrs. Murphy’s and tie it on her 
doorknob, and then Mrs. Murphy brought it to us. My! how 
that Christmas card has traveled!’ she finished, as she hur- 
ried over to the mantelpiece to examine with new interest the 
wonderful card with its sparkling, snow-covered house in the 
corner. 


A Christmas Prescription 


A cynic is represented as inquiring, along about the first 
of the year, ‘‘ Well, have you become reconciled to your 
Christmas presents yet?” And everybody smiles at the 
question as pertinent and amusing. 

Is there, then, general and recognized dissatisfaction 
with the bounties of Kriss Kringle? If so, his subjects 
must have been counting on some definite acquisitions, some 
special advantage from the so hallowed and so gracious 
time. Or perhaps they laid out one hundred dollars, and 
appraised what they took in at ninety-five dollars. This is 
all wrong. It would commercialize Christmas presents just 
as wedding presents have been commercialized. 

Let them not expect to replenist: a wardrobe or refurnish 
a house. Let them plan no system of exchange. True, a 
fair exchange is no robbery, but neither is it a present. A 
present is a gratuitous token of love; it is given, not bought 
or bartered; it comes unasked, unsought. If persons in no 
way bound to do so, send you Christmas presents, rejoice 
and be exceeding glad, for you have friends you knew not 
of. They wanted to do it; they did not have to. It was a 
genuine impulse of good feeling. Be happy over it; do 
not fret because you gave nothing to those persons... . 

Give to whom you choose, not grading your gifts either 
by their price in the shops nor by your relations with those 
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to whom you give. One year you may light upon a trifle 
for fifty cents that will suit a friend; another year you may 
take the utmost satisfaction in “blowing” yourself on a 
costly article that same friend has long craved. Don’t give 
to the same people every year. Don’t be a slave to prece- 
dent. Don’t look for a return. Don’t feel it necessary to 
make a return to the people who gave you something last 
year. Stop doing it; and if they were guided by that prin- 
ciple, they will gladly stop also. 

If the really successful Christmas gift could be resolved 
into its primary component parts, the analysis would stand 
something like this: 

Money (quantum suff.), + part. 

Time for consideration, 1 part. 

Affectionate willingness to take trouble, 2+ parts. 

Intelligent observation of individual tastes, 2 parts.— 
Jane Pearson, in The House Beautiful. 


The Meaning of the Christmas Tree 
DECORATIONS USED IN GERMANY 
BY ELSIE TRAUT 


This is the hallowed day, at early morn, 

That Christ, the Son of God, on earth was born 
At Bethlehem, in lowly resting place, 

For love of man, to save the erring race. 


And in remembrance of this joyful day, 
Let ev’ry one, attired in glad array, 

Not in the church alone, but in the home, 
Gather in homage at His gracious throne. 


Let ev’ry mother teach, in accents mild, 
The wondrous story of the sacred Child— 
Teach ev’ry child with reverent eyes to see 
The holy meaning of the Christmas-tree. 


Through centuries in loving memory wrought 
For Him whose life hath our redemption bought, 
Each decoration of its brilliant dress 

Gives symbol of His lowly mightiness. 


To Him who knoweth this, the Tree must be 

A gracious sign of immortality— 

Fair Christ-tree! decked to honor God’s own Son, 
Who gave his life, and, dying, life hath won! 


Know ye for Strength the Tree doth stand, and all its Light 
Denotes the true awakening from the pagan night. 

The Angel, waxen, swung on high with outspread wings, 
Of the Annunciation from gilded trumpet sings. 
Suspended ’tween the branches hangs a golden Star, 
Fair luminary of that Light men came from far 

To see. Reflected in the candle-light untold 

Are seen, in prismic splendor, Threads of Gold: 

The Christchild’s locks this tinsel sheen doth simulate. 
And clustered on this Christmas.tree commemorate 
Sweet Rose of Sharon and fair Virgin Lily, too, 
Harmoniously blend their fragrance and their hue. 

Here, crinkling gilded Nuts, and there an Apple red, 
Betoken Him, the Bread of Life, our Fountain-head. 


Beyond, strange sight, a scaly glistening thing, 

A sily’ry Fish doth ’tween the needled branches swing: 
The eager Christians’ sign to eager Christian made, 
When he of torturing persecution was afraid. 
Fashioned ingeniously, from plaited raisins strung, 

A coiling Serpent ’round the slender trunk is hung: 
Symbol of never ceasing element of strife 

Between the good and evil of this changeful life. 


And there—ominous emblem of Christ’s coming woe— 
A solemn Cross doth through the solemn shadows glow! 


Of Scandivavian Saga’s ancient Yggdrasil 

Some tokens hang upon the branches still, 

And sacrificial Animals to mystic Thor 

Remain among the Christian symbols as of yore. 


Thus hath the worshiped pagan tree, as legends tell, 
Through Christ long sanctified, as Christ-tree come to dwell. 


[From a Christmas booklet, privately printed by Mrs. J. A. Traut, 
New Britain, Ct. Reprinted by special permission.) 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Christmas Eve 
BY BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS 


The children’s hour in Heaven, we know, 
And if some dear, wee thing 

Should hang on Mary’s neck tonight. 
With little arms that cling— 


Oh, Christ’s sweet mother, hold him fast, 
With love that understands, 

And, for his far-off mother, kiss 
His little feet and hands. 


N planning for Christmas good cheer 

for the children, don’t forget the 
grown-up children in our kitchens, Their 
work is greatly increased by 
the demands of the holi- 
days, extra cleaning, extra cooking, a 
larger family. Don’t 
let the season mean 
all labor and no share 
in the fun of Christ- 
mas Day. Of course 
the maid will come in 
for her share of 
presents from yari- 
ous members of the 
family (and let us 
hope one of them at 
least will take the 
form of money). 
This much partici- 
pation in Christmas 
joy is taken for 
granted. But we are 
thinking with pleas- 
ure of households 
where the maids are 
allowed to join in 
the fun of the pres- 
ent-opening. If there 
is a formal tree it is 
planned at an hour 
when they can be 
present. If the fes- 
tivities take the form 
of a grab-stocking or 
a Christmas pie, they 
are allowed to take 
their turn with the 
rest of the family. 
We all mean to be 
kind, even generous, 
to these strangers 
within our gates, but 
not every house- 
keeper takes thought x 
for their pleasures 
at Christmas time. 
They are not ma- 
chines. They are live human beings, 
separated from their kinsfolk and leading 
a lonely life at best. Give them a little 
of the home feeling on Christmas Day. 


Invite Them In 


FTER Christmas, thank-you letters. 

Theoretically, of course, they should 
surely be written before New Year’s Day. 
Probably books of eti- 
quette would limit the 
time of grace. But as a matter of fact 
we all know very good people who go 
sighing about over notes which are a 
fortnight or even a month overdue, 
Only one sensible course is open to a busy 
woman who has many friends and rela- 


** Thank-Yous’’ 


tives, if she wants to keep her self-re- 
spect and peace of mind, and that is to 
acknowledge promptly every gift. ‘“‘ But,” 
says a friend, “‘I don’t write to Julia or 


- Cousin Fred but once a year, and I ought 


to send them a long, newsy letter.”’ Never 
mind, acknowledge their remembrance 
promptly, with a promise of a letter to 
come later and save thereby hours of 
mortification and pages of apology. 


LITTLE child who had been told the 

old parable of the Two Heaps, the 
heap of happiness and the heap of misery, 
was wonderfully 
captivated by it, and 
would dimple and beam with pleasure 
when he could discover any little thing to 
do or that was being done that would 


‘*Heap o’ Happiness ”’ 





The Meeting of Mary and Elisabeth, Luca della Robbia 


make for cheer and gladness. ‘‘ Heap 0’ 
happiness getting bigger! ’’ he would chirp 
—gay, merry little creature that he was. 
‘“‘Heap o’ happiness getting bigger!’ 
When the children dropped an offering 
into the schoolroom ‘Friendly Helper” 
box, when some one sent Mamma a 
bouquet, when he was delightedly toiling 
over his birthday gift for Grandmamma 
or sometimes when he had done a little 
task or errand satisfactorily, he would 
remember the story and make the appli- 
cation with great rejoicing, ‘‘ Heap 0’ 
happiness getting bigger!’ All uncon- 
sciously that dear child was living and 
expressing the Christmas spirit the year 
round, 


Mothers of the New Testament 


BY ELLEN C, PRATT 


Of all human mothers the highest honor 
came to that pure maiden of Nazareth, 
chosen of God to pillow on her heart and 
rear in an earthly home the Babe who 
was the desire of all nations. As Prot- 
estants, in our wish to avoid the worship 
of Mary have we not failed to give her 
due reverence and admiration? Wise she 
must have been, loving we know she was, 
young and fair of face yet sweetly sub- 
missive to the strange message of the 
angel and full of praise to Him who had 
regarded her low estate. Her recorded 
words are few and perhaps she was not 
given to much speech while she pondered 
in her heart the strange things spoken of 
her boy. Mother of 
unutterable joy— 
mother of sorrows— 
surely all genera- 
tions should call her 
blessed. 

With the mother of 
our Lord we associ- 
ate that older mother, 
Elisabeth, righteous 
and blameless, to 
whom in her old age 
came the wonderfui 
child at whose birth 
many were to rejoice 
and who was to pre- 
pare the way of the 
Lord. As the boy 
grew and waxed 
strong in the hill 
country home how 
Elisabeth must have 
rejoiced. Did she 
live to see him 
the popular young 
preacher whom all 
the country went into 
the desert to hear? 
If so, as her heart 
swelled with rapture 
at his zeal, his elo- 
quence, his popular- 
ity, did a bit of moth- 
erly anxiety creep 
in while she wished 
John would take 
more care of his 
health, eat more, 
dress better? 

There was another 
mother in Galilee, 
wife of well-to.do 
Zebedee, with those two sons, James and 
John, forceful boys and strong for good 
or evil. If in her love and ambition she 
once made a foolish request of Jesus, that 
her sons should have high places in his 
coming kingdom, it was only that she 
shared the common belief of the dis- 
ciples that it was to be of earthly pomp 
and glory. The high places have been 
theirs for ages, high in the esteem of the 
Church, high in the heavenly glory; and 
the loving mother who faithfully followed 
the Master beside the cross and to the 
empty tomb, has surely been satisfied. 
Mothers since her day have uttered loving 
but blind prayers and have received not 
what they asked but something better. 
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One Sabbath Day in Capernaum, a 
mother was sick with a great fever. 
Happy woman to be sick, since it was 
Jesus who stood beside her bed and took 
her by the hand. What wonder that the 
fever left her and she rose and ministered 
tohim! And still 

The healing of the seamless robe 

Is by our beds of pain. 
Sometimes the healing restores to earthly 
ministry, as with Peter’s wife’s mother, 
sometimes for the home where they are 
all ministering spirits. 

Broken-hearted and crushed, a mother 
is following the bier of her son—her only 
son and she is a widow. A hard case it 
is, and many are with her to sympathize, 
but only one of them all is mighty to save. 
‘*And when Jesus saw her he had com- 
passion on her and said unto her, Weep 
not. And he came and touched the bier 
and said, Young man I say unto thee 
arise.” 

O the long procession of sons since then 
who have been carried to their graves 
with weeping mothers following, and no 
voice has said, ‘“‘ Arise!” But surely 
never one but has had the pity and com- 
passion of Him who raised to life the son 
of the widow of Nain. 

Strange that a mother can ever be an 
incarnate fiend instead of a good angel, 
but what else was Herodias when she 
told her beautiful young daughter to ask 
of the king’s grace so awful a gift as the 
head of the imprisoned John? 

Mary, mother of James the less and of 
Joses, was one of the favored women who 
had the privilege of ministering to the 
Master, and who beheld the awful vision 
of the cross. 

We know but little of that sister of 
Paul who foiled the plot against his life, 
but she must have been a woman for an 
emergency and have had a son like- 
minded. 

How one’s heart warms to that un- 
named mother of Rufus, the Roman 
matron who not only loved her own son 
‘‘chosen in the Lord,’’ but found grace 
to do some mothering to poor Paul, and 
we can read between the lines that the 
loving ministration was in the name of 
the Master. 

Those Bible-loving women, Lois and 
Eunice, did good service when they taught 
the holy Scriptures to grandson and son 
Timothy, and we still call to remembrance 
the unfeigned faith that dwelt in them, 
while we point to them as a shining ex- 
ample for mothers of modern Timothys. 

O many are the elect ladies and their 
children of the olden times, but the list 
would be incomplete without those other 
names, women who carried mother hearts 
in childless homes and who for love’s sake 
held all little ones dear. Dorcas of Joppa, 
sorely mourned when she died, Lydia of 
Thyatira, that seller of purple with her 
hospitable home, Priscilla who with her 
husband risked her life for Paul and de- 
served thanks from all Gentile churches, 
the unknown Mary, also, who bestowed 
much labor upon him and the beloved 
Persis who labored much in the Lord 
with Tryphena and Tryphosa. 

Happy mothers or childless women, the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ was upon 
them all. 





Those who love ought above all others 
to trust in the love of God.—Dinah Mu- 
loch Craik. 
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The Children’s Corner 


66 ERRY CHRISTMAS!” If 

M this wish gets to any of you 

a little ahead of time, you 

must remember that some others live far 

away and will only read it when Christ- 

mas has gone by. But for most of us it 

will come soon enough to let us ask our- 

selves whether we are doing anything to 

make it a merry Christmas 
for anybody else. 

‘* Who was Santa Claus?” 
Somebody asks me that 
question—not, mark you, 
Who is Santa Claus? which 
would be a more difficult 
question to answer. 
Santa, as everybody knows, 
was originally St. Nicholas 
and lived about sixteen 
hundred years ago in Asia 
Minor, where he became @ 
bishop. They tell a pretty 
story of his befriending 
three poor girls who could 
not be married because they had no 
dowry to bring to their husbands. St. 
Nicholas knew them and their trouble 
and going by their house in the dark he 
threw into the window three nights in 
succession a purse filled with gold and so 
provided for them. When on the third 
night the father watched and found him, 
Nicholas insisted that it should not be 
known who brought the gifts. 

So you see why the gifts which come 
to us in the night before Christmas are 
associated with St. Nicholas. His day— 
most famous saints have a day in the 
church calendar—is Dec. 6, which was 
easily transferred to Christmas. Nicholas 
is the patron saint of Russia, which ex- 
plains why several of the emperors have 
borne hisname. Our story of Santa Claus 
and the reindeer is much more modern 
than this. 

SCISSORS 

How many of us could amuse ourselves 
for an hour if we had no resources ex- 
cept a pair of scissors and some white 
paper? I came into the editorial rooms 
one day and found on the desk of one of 
the editors a picture of Santa Claus like 
this black one at the head of the page 
and four dancing pigs, not to speak of a 
little paper girl in a little paper bed, and 
some other animals. A little girl is an 
animal, I think, even if she is made of 


‘sugar and spice and all that’s nice. Of 


course I asked about them—one isn’t Cor- 


tertainment. Of course you will have to 
think just what you want to cut out and 
then remember just how the animals 
look. And if you do not have much suc- 
cess at first you can laugh at failures. 

Do not try to draw the outlines, but 
see whether you cannot cut them out of 
the blank paper by seeing them in your 





The Scissors Santa Claus 


mind: if you develop a talent for this 
you may by and by be making the out- 
line portraits which were fashionable in 
your great grandmother’s day and which 
seem to be coming in again. The girls 
will probably succeed better at first than 
the boys, for they are used to cutting out 
paper dolls. If you try the dancing pigs, 
remember that they are cut “‘slantindicu- 
lar” (Is there such a word in the diction- 
ary? Iam afraid not, but the boys used 
to use it when I wasa child), and that they 
are joined at the edges of the four.times- 
folded paper by the tails (curled, of course, 
you can’t get the curl out of a pig’s tail), 
the knee joints of the hind leg, and a 
hoof and knee joint of the fore legs. As 
they lie flat on the page they do not 
dance, but when cut out of stiff paper 
and set up on edge, like a folding screen, 
they seem to be dancing together. I 
should think dancing bears might be 
made in this way. Will some of you 
youngsters try it? 


WHAT THE MINTS ARE MARKING 


Since we became interested in mint- 
marks I feel a new sense of ownership in 
the mints. So I took particular notice of 
The Director’s annual report. Of course 
he made a lot of new coins—more than 
two apiece for every American man, 
woman and child. But, in addition to 
dollars and cents I find that he coined 
pesos and half-balboas. I never heard be- 
fore of a half-balboa, though I have heard 





The Dancing Pigs 


ner editor for nothing—and was told that 
they had had a genius in for a visit who 
had been cutting out these things for an 
editor’s children while he waited. 

So I have reproduced the Santa Claus 
with his reindeer to suggest to you Cor- 
nerers that perhaps you can do some 
cutting-up of this kind for your own en- 


of a whole one who once made an import- 
ant discovery. These coins were made 
for Mexico, Costa Rica, Panama and the 
Philippines. Now don’t let the geography 
and history classes all speak at once, but 
let the one who gets his hand up first tell 
where half-balboas are used. 
PETER PAGE, 
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The pe in America 


Mr. H. G. Wells, the novelist, recently 
spent a few weeks of strenuous travel in 
the United States, resulting in a book 
which he calls The Future of America; 
A Search after Realities. ‘‘The domi- 
nant problem in my case,” he says, ‘‘is 
this simply. what is going to happen to 
the United States in the next thirty years 
or so.”” The United States is a large 
country and by no means simple in the 
elements of its make-up. Mr. Wells did 
not go West of Chicago or South of 
Hampton, Va. Nevertheless, his study 
from materials gathered in these few 
tense weeks of observation and interro- 
gation will enable our citizens to gain a 
certain detachment for self-viewing and 
a fresh proportion of thought 
for study of their own prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Wells is little im- 
pressed by the enormous ma- 
terial progress of the coun- 
try. The charge which he 
specially brings against us is 
what he calls, ‘“‘state blind- 
ness.”’ If we make allow- 
ances for national differ- 
ences and individual tastes 
this is the gist of his doubt 
as to our mental and moral 
soundness as a going poli- 
tical concern. The ruling 
and the average American, 
he tells us, is undisciplined 
and not merely undisci- 
plined, but unconcerned 
with the larger and nobler 
opportunities of civic and 
social life. Our ideals are 
personal and not national. 
By an enormous optimism 
we are blinded to perils 
which threaten us from the 
masses of strange life which 
the immigrant ships bri z 
to our cities and to the stead- 
ily tightening hold of selfish 
corporate wealth. 

The book is extremely 
suggestive and deserves 
thoughtful reading. Mr. 
Wells has unquestionably 
put his finger upon a danger- 
ous peculiarity of our national character. 
A significant and, to our own thought, 
weakening element of his thought, how- 
ever, is its entire disregard and implicit 
contempt for the religious life of the 
people as a conservative and reconstruct- 
ive element for the future. 


(The Future in America, by H. G. Wells. pp. 259. 
Harper & Bros. $2.00 net.) 


Congregational Hero Tales 


The story of American Congregation- 
alism has been rich in -heroic lives and 
great personal and spiritual adventures. 
It was a good thought, therefore, which 
Grace T. Davis, the wife of Rev. Ozora S. 
Davis of New Britain, Ct., has embodied 
in her Hero Tales of Congregational His. 
tory. The story of the Pilgrims and their 
relations with the Puritans, the mission of 
Eliot among the Indians, the settlement of 
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Ohio, the evangelization of Iowa and the 
work of Cyrus Hamlin and others in the 
mission field, afford scope for interesting 
pictures in which the imagination is ade- 
quately used in supplement of the plain 
outlines of historical fact. The chapters 
are extremely readable and would inter- 
est both yeung and old. A number of 
illustrations add interest to the pages. 
The field is by no means exhausted and 
we may hope that out of the wealth of 
missionary enterprise at home and abroad, 
the author may supplement her work with 
a second volume. The book is beauti- 
fully printed and the blue decorated cover 
is a novelty of a pleasing kind. 


(Hero Tales of Congregational History, by Grace T. 
Davis. pp. 237. Pilgrim Press. $1.00 net.) 
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The Reconstruction Period 


The completion of the large task which 
Mr. James Ford Rhodes set for himself 
in his History of the United States from 
1850 to 1877 is a matter for congratula- 
tion to the author as well as to the more 
thoughtful reading public. And this all 
the more because it leaves him free to 
pass on to further tasks of historical in- 
terpretation at which he hints in his pref- 
ace. 

On further consideration he places the 
logical completion of the period of which 
he is treating at the time when President 
Hayes withdrew the Federal troops from 
the Southern States, instead of at the in- 
auguration of President Cleveland, as he 
had at first planned. The central themes 
of the story in these two volumes are 
Reconstruction, the financial rehabilita- 
tion of the country after the strain of 
the war and the inflation heresy and for- 


From The Futurein America 
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: The Literature of the Day 


eign relations such as the settlement with 
Britain in the Alabama claims. To older 
readers the pages will often read like a 
summary of personal observation and 
experience with numerous points for 
disagreement or debate. Yet the extent 
to which questions that aroused such 
bitter controversy in their time are set- 
tled and agreed upon by current thought 
will be one of the surprises of the book. 

Johnson and Stanton are the combat- 
ants in the opening pages, with the sin- 
ister but single-minded figure of Thaddeus 
Stevens in the background. There are 
probably no Americans now who do not 
rejoice that the impeachment of the Pres- 
ident was a failure. The good and evil of 
Grant’s civil career, the lights and shad- 
ows of his character are 
graphically drawn. Ifin the 
record all along there is 
much which we might wish 
forgotten, yet there is very 
much of which we may be 
proud. The author is clear, 
indeed, that the moral tone 
of the country has been im- 
measurably raised since the 
earlier date of his history, 
and the weighty words in 
which he asserts this at the 
end of bis narrative will 
bring comfort to the dis- 
tressed and doubtful patriot. 

The difficulty of maintain- 
ing a judicial tonein recount- 
ing and passing judgment 
upon the events and motives 
of such recent history Mr. 
Rhodes has well surmounted. 
His tone is grave and he is 
studious of truth. He has 
worked through the abun- 
dant sources with an explor: 
er’s enthusiasm and a schol- 
ar’s caution. There will be 
additions to our knowledge 
as years go on and private 
letters or diaries are released. 
But it will be long before this 
remarkable achievement in 
the study of a great and 
fateful age can be displaced. 
It is not only a record of 
facts and tendencies from a 
master hand, but also full of wise teach- 
ing for Americans of the higher national 
moralities. 


(History of the United States, by James Ford Rhodes, 
LL. D., Litt. D. Vols. VI., VIL. pp. 440,441. Macmillan 
Co. Each $2.50 net.) 


The Colorado Desert 


Search for health first carried Mr. 
George Wharton James to the Colorado 
Desert. Once there, the strange fascina- 
tion of the desert climate and the weird 
beauty of the region took hold upon him, 
His long residence has resulted in two 
beautifully and richly-illustrated vol- 
umes which he calls The Wonders of 
the Colorado Desert. He takes up in 
succession and with an inspiring en- 
thusiasm different aspects of the desert 
life, of the Indians and the white men, 
and recounts the strange or tragic ad- 
ventures of explorers. Much space is 


a 
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given to the agricultural possibilities of 
the desert both by way of irrigation and 
in the growing culture of the date palm 
and the intruding Colorado River has its 
share of attention. The volumes are ex- 
tremely readable and carry over much of 
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the strange fascination of the desert re- 
gion to the mind. 


{The Wonders of the Colorado Desert (Southern 
California), by George Wharton James. 2 vols. pp. 
547. Little, Brown & Co. $5.00 net.) . 








Early Social Life in Washington 


Mrs. Smith went as a bride to Wasb- 
ington in the last year of the eighteenth 
century while John Adams was still 
President, Her husband was the founder 
and for many years the editor of The Na- 
tional Intelligencer. In the empty spaces 
of the new city the few dwellers were 
drawn into close social relations and Mrs. 
Smith was intimate for forty years with 
most of the prominent people in Con- 
gress and the Departments. She knew 
Jefferson and Madison well and was a 
close and enthusiastic friend of Craw- 
ford, who lost the presidency to John 
Quincy Adams by a single vote. 

Her letters describe without reserve, 
her social and home experiences; and, 
in addition, she kept a.journal from 
which copious extracts are given. The 
whole book carries us back into the 
social and political atmosphere of the 
times. The flight from Washington 
when it was captured by the British is 
graphically described, as well as the dif- 
ferent inaugurations, especially Jack- 
son’s, with pictures of social and political 
changes which followed. Not a little 
space is given to visits to Jefferson at 
Monticello and to the Madisons at their 
home near Richmond. One of the vivid 
impressions which the modern reader 
gets, is that of the intermittent fever as 
a familar experience in those early days. 
There are many important and interest- 
ing portraits, interiors and views. The 
literary charm is unassuming but real 
and the book is rich in suggestion for the 
historian and the student of early nine- 
teenth century manners. 


(The First Forty Years of Washington Society, por- 
trayed by the Family Letters of Mrs. Samuel Harrison 
Smith, edited by Gaillard Hunt. pp. 424. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50 net.) 


Chippinge Borough 


The true atmosphere of romance seldom 
fails in Stanley Weyman’s stories even 
when he is most addicted to history, nor 
does it fail in Chippinge Borough, which 
shows a mastery of the his- 
torical fiction and a welding 
of the claims of the public 
situation and the private 
story which is exceptional 
among living writers. This 
novel is, in fact, not only 
an advance in art upon any- 
thing which the author has 
yet given us but it is also 
one of the most charming 
stories of the year. 

The scene is in London 
and in Bristol and its neigh- 
borhood in the year of the 
Reform Bill and the dra. 
matic action on the historical 
side culminates in the Bris- 
tol Riots. Chippinge is one 
of the rotten boroughs which 
were to be legislated out of 
existence bythebill. Ithad 
two members nominated—or 
rather sold or mortgaged by 
the lord of the manor, while 
such towns as Sheflield and 
Birmingham were unrepresented. The 
members were chosen by thirteen electors, 
a majority of whom were secured for re- 
orm by various amusing methods of 
strategy or persuasion. The love story 
plays in and out of the development of 
the political situation and, if its running 
is far from smooth, its romance does not 
fail. Asa picture of the times and as a 
romance of love and character the story 
is rewarding. 


From The First Forty Years 
of Washington Society 


(Chippinge Borough, by Stanley J. Weyman. pp. 481. 
McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


The Bible as Literature 


Prof. J. H. Gardiner’s study of the 
Bible from the point of view of English 
literature is a unique and helpful book. 
Starting with the declaration that, in this 
field regarded the Bible is a single book, 
the author shows that its unity is due 
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largely to the fact that the whole book 
was translated at a time when our lan- 
guage possessed unsurpassed and unfaded 
vigor. 

After a brief introduction outlining the 
Bible in its literary history, the author 
makes a fresh and suggestive study of its 
literary forms, the narrative, the poetry, 
the wisdom books, the epistles, the proph- 
ecy and the apocalypse, with closing chap- 
ters on the translation and the King 
James Bible. While briefer, it seems to 
us a clearer and less fanciful work than 
Moulton’s popular Literary Study of the 
Bible and it is much richer in compara- 
tive critical references to modern litera- 
ture. The author, who is assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Harvard, cannot con- 
ceal, even in his literary discussions, his 
fine spiritual feeling. 


(The Bible as English Literature, by J. H. Gardiner 
pp. 402. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net.) 


BIOGRAPHY 
Gipsy Smith, an yo raph 330. 
¥ i. Revell € Uo. $1.00 — i 

A new edition of this pote is timely. 
We are glad to remind our readers of it and to 
renew the commendation which we expressed 
on its first appearance. 

8. H. Hadley of beng A Street, by J. Wilbur 


Chapman, D.D. pp F. dH. Revell Co. 
$1.25 net. 


Samuel Hopkins Hadley bore the honored 
names of New England ancestry and was, in 
fact, a descendant of Jonathan Edwards. But 
for many years he led the life of a drunkard 
and a gambler. The story of his conversion 
and of his marvelous work in the Water 
Street Mission, succeeding Jerry McAuley, 
rescuing men and women from the deepest 
degradation, ie a continuous record of the 
modern miracles of Christianity. 

Lincoln the Lawyer, by Frederick Trevor 

Hill. pp. 332. Century Co. $2.00 net. 
Lincoln’s career is rich and suggestive from 
whichever side approached. Mr. Hill devotes 
these pages to a study of his eareerasa lawyer, 
which he traces from its beginnings to its suc- 
cess at the bar and its influence upon his 
political career. The boek is interesting to 
general readers as well as to lawyers, and has 
many good and fresh illustrations. 

Real Soldiers of Fortune, by Richard Harding 

— pp. 233. Chas. secribner’s Sons. $1.50 

net. 
Sketches of half a dczan heroes outside the 
ordinary field of military achievement. They 
include Winston Spencer Churchill, the Eng- 
lish soldier-reporter politician, Captain Me- 
Giffia of the American and Chinese navy, 
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Walker, the fillibuster, and others. Most of 
them the author knew personally. He de- 
scribes their adventures with a lively enthu- 
siasm. 
HISTORY 

A Short History of Christianity in the Apos- 

tolic Age, bv George Holley Gilbert, Ph. D., 

a > pp. 239. University of Chicago Press. 
A volume of studies of the New Testament 
marked by the same careful scholarship as 
the author’s Students’ Life of Jesus and The 
Teachings of Jesus. It is arranged in chap- 
ters and paragiaphs, with questions and sug- 
gestive topics at the end of each chapter and is 
suited for advanced Bible students. It be- 
longs with the excellent series of constructive 
Bible studies issued by the University of 
Chicago Press and ranks with the best of the 
series. 

Japan, by David Murray, Ay e LL.D. pp. 567. 

G P. Putnam’s Sons. is 
This number of the series called The Story of 
the Nations, is really a capital history of Japan 
by acompetent hand. Dr. Murray’s lamented 
death left some small revision to another, and 
this edition has been further brought down to 
the close of 1905 with a full sketch of the Rus- 
sian War from the Japanese point of view. 
For an introduction to Japanese history noth- 
ing could be better. 

The Stars and Stripes and Other American 


Flags, by Peleg D Harrison. pp. 419. Little, 
Brown & Co. $3 00 net. 


The Stars and Stripes and other American 
Flags, by Peleg D. Harrison, is a serious study 
of a single field in American history. The 
author has investigated widely in regard to 
the origin and changes of the national standard 
and other flags. The amount of interesting 
material he has put together is surprising and 
it is all made available by an admirable index. 
Asa book of reference it deserves a place in 
all our libraries. 

Historic Buildings of America as seen and de- 

scrined by famous writers. Coliected and edited 

by Esther Singleton. pp. 341. Dodd, Mead & 

Co. $160 
Good pictures of the most famous buildings in 
America with descriptions selected from many 
different writers. The result is an interesting 
book full of information and suggestive his- 
torical material. The range of selection is 
from Mexico and Havana to ()uebec and Salt 
Lake City. 

Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, ne of Ri- 


mini, by Kdward Hutton. pp. 296. E. P. Dut 
ton & Co. $4 00 net. 


Under the guise of autobiography, the author 
has given us what he well calls a study of a 
fifteenth century Italian despot. The politics 
of the peninsular, in which the Pope and Ven- 
ice play the larger parts, while the smaller 
cities are the prey of tyrants, are elaborately 
worked out and the writer feels the extraor- 
dinary mixture of romance and cruelty, of art 
and vice in the life of the times. The book is 
handsomely made and contains many illustra- 
tions from medals, reliefs and monuments. 


TRAVEL 


Winged Wheels in France, by Michael Myers 
Shoemaker. pp. 251. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2 50 net. 
The author began the travels narrated in this 
lively and agreeable history at Monte Carlo, 
where he hired a motor car and driver for his 
tour. After a chapter on the gambling and 
its attending miseries, he takes us into the 
more cheerful! atmosphere of provincial French 
cities and inns. The route was through Pro- 
vence and up the western country by way of 
Pau, with an excursion into Spain, to Brit- 
tany, and thence by way of Paris and Dijon 
to the Rhine for a turn in the Black Forest. 
Mr. Shoemaker is agreeable company and 
shows us the possibilities of motoring for 
those who can afford it in opening np fresh 
glimpses of the world. The photographic 
illustrations are well chosen and reproduced. 
Cathedrals and Cloisters of the South of 


France, by Euse Whitlock Rose. 2 vols 
296,312. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $5 00 net. 


These richly illustrated volumes cover their 
special field with a thoroughness which can- 
not be equaled outside the great technical 
‘books like that of Viollet-le-Duc. The au- 
thors have lingered long in these towns of 
the south and given much study to the origins 
of their religious life and the art of their 
churches. The photographs show many quite 
unfamiliar buildings, most of them of that 


Romanesque style which attained a peculiar 
and original development in Provence, Lan- 
guedoc and Gascony—the three pfovinces of 
the south. 

The Land of Enchantment, by = Whiting. 

pp. 347 = Little, Brown & Uo. $2.50 net. 
The author's enthusiastic praise of the Sou'h- 
west, beginning with Colorado, must awaken 
an echo in the soul of every citizen of that 
section, and to some degree in every patriotic 
American. She describes the wealth of re- 
sources and of climate in these regions and the 
natural beauties with an onrushing optimism, 
so that the reader begins to wonder whether 
there is not a reverse side to the picture. The 
book is beautifully made and finely illustrated. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


The American Girl, by Howard Chandler 

ene pp. 157. Moffat, Yard & Co. $2.50 
Mr. Christy’s pictures are familiar to us all in 
the magaz nes and the new novels. He has 
gathered here some representative examples 
and accompanied them with an appreciation of 
the American girl in her various appearances 
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From The 
Dogs of War 


Copyright, 1906, 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons 


on the social stage which is as light in touch 
and enthusiastic as the pictures. The large 
decorated pages afford room for the color- 
prints and there are many drawings in black 
and white. 

The Heart of Music, b he Alice Chapin. 

pp. 299. Dodd, Mead’ & $1 GO net. 
The story of the violin ena far back into the 
past of the world and affords the author much 
interesting historical as well as musical ma- 
terial. She is an enthusiast—as all true violin 
lovers must be and has made an entertaining 
and instructive book. The literary as well as 
musical relations of the theme give color to its 
thought and there are good pictures. 

The Face in the Girandole, by William Fred- 

erick Dix. pp 154. Moffat, Yard & Co. $2.00 

net. 
A pleasant romance of search for old furniture 
which soon developed into a wooing. Gayly 
bound and well printed on prettily decorated 
pages. 

Princesses and Court Ladies, by Arvéde 

— pp. 360. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00 

net. 
The ladies here described are Marie Mancini, 
one of the admired of Louis XIV., Queen 
Christina of Sweden, an Arab Princess, 
daughter of the Sultan of Zanzibar, who mar- 
ried a German merchant and wrote her 
memoirs, the Duchess of Maine and the Mar- 
grarine of Bayreuth, the sister of Frederick 
the Great of Prussia. Their fortunes are told 
with the gossipy fullness which characterized 
the author’s earlier books and there are many 
portraits of them and of their friends. 

One Hundred Hymns = ~~ my to Know, 

ecited by Henry F Vope 

Prose You Ought to Know, edited by John 


Raymond Howard. pp. F. H. Revell Co: 
Each $1.50 net. 


These selections are well made. The prose 
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volume includes about eighty authors who are 
allowed to speak on subjects of their own 
special interest and knowledge. The hymns 
are carefully chosen and there will be little 
controversy over the inclusions. Each is in- 
troduc3d by a brief biography of the author. 
About ten per cent. of the 100 are by the de- 
scendants of New England Puritans and about 
the same number by the Congregationalists of 
Englandanod America. Both books are beauti- 
fully printed on decorated pages. 


YEAR-BOOKS AND CALENDARS 


A Year of Good eer. Neg Delia Lyman Porter. 
Pilgrim Press. $1.00 


A choice collection of ioaaiithen sentiments cr- 
ranged to give a page a week. The black 
type, page decorations in red and tastefal 
binding captivate the eye and make it an 
unusually pretty gift book. 

The Friendly Year, chosen and arranged from 


the works of renry van Dyke, by George Sidney 
aaa” D. D. pp. 185. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


The compiler has done an excellent piece of 
work sure to be appreciated by the many 
admirers of Dr. van Dyke. The dominant 
note is religious and devotional rather than 
literary. 

Forget-me-not, a year of Happy Days, by 


Anna Mellen Stearns and Clara Bancroft Beat- 
ley. pp. 169. Little, Brown & Co. $1 25. 


A pleasing year book, intended for young 
people, which provides a Scripture text and a 
bit of poetry for every day. The verses are 
largely from modern authors. 

The King’s Daughters’ Year Book, by Mar- 

et Buollome. pp. 290. Henry Altemus Co. 
Selections for every day in the year from the 
writings of the late president of the Interna- 
tional Order of King’s Daughters. Mrs. Bot- 
tome’s portrait makes an appropriate frontis- 
piece and the pages are decorated. 

ng Be Calendar for 1907. A. Wessels Co., 

cw 

This tne ll wall calendar makés a strong 
appeal to civic pride. Its large pages are en- 
riched by admirable photographs of histor- 
ical scenes and public buildings in Boston, 
some of them from life and some from old 
prints. These pictures have been chosen with 
skilland care and are admirably reproduced. 


Our contemporary, the Youth’s Companion, 
prides itself on the beauty of its yearly calen- 
dars. It has this year outdone itself with col- 
ored lithographs, which will make a bright 
spot on the wall throughout the year. 

Daily Joy and Daily —,, chosen and ar- 


range by Rose Porter. pp.191, T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 50 cents. 


Our Girls’ Birthday Book. A. L. Burt Co., 
New York. 
Little leather. bound books, each with a girl’s 
name in gilt on the cover and the story of the 
name by way of sete 


Daily Musings, b A. 8. Rankin. pp. 378. 
J.B Lippmeott Co., Billadelphts 


A year-book of selections, each grouped about 


a central subject. The atmosphere is often 
rather intellectual than devotional, but many 
of the selections are unhackneyed and in- 
teresting. 


NEW EDITIONS 


The Complete Dramatic and Poetic Works 
of William Shakespeare, by William Allan Neil- 
son. pp. 1,237. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3 00. 


To their convenient and complete Cambridge 
Editions the publishers have added the whole 
of, Shakespeare. The type is large enough, 
the paper is opaque, and the only price paid 
for completeness is that of narrow margins. 
There is a brief biographical sketch by the 
editor and a glossary. 


The House of : a? by Arthur Peete 
—— pp. 243. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 


This ‘edition of a thoughtful and enjoyable 
romance gains added interest from the ac. 
knowledgment in the preface of its author- 
ship. Mr. Benson’s explanations of his origi- 
nal concealment are interesting and a re- 
newed examination of the book confirms its 
charm. 

The Love Watch, by — Allen Knight. 

pp. 55 Pilgrim Press. 60 cen 
A pretty edition in boards hee with rich illu- 
mination in color without and within of Mr. 
Knight’s sympathetic study of the household 
in Bethany. 
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The Winter in Prospect 
SOME CLERGYWOMEN’S PLANS 


A Graded Sunday School 


How much easier it is to tell what one means 
to do in a year than what one has done! Let 
me write prophecy rather than history every 
time! 

We mean to bring our Sunday school work 
and teaching into harmony with the new 
psychology and the new Bible which the 
labors of scientists and scholars have given 
us during the last fifty years. 

This means grading the school according to 
the ages of the pupils, as follows: Kinder- 
garten, four to seven years; primary, seven 
to ten; intermediate, ten to fifteen; juniors, 
fifteen to nineteen; and senior, nineteen to 
ninety. It will require the preparation of five 
courses of lessons, the printing of 150 sched- 
ules in the four upper grades every month and 
the holding of three teachers’ meetings every 
week. The kindergarten and primary teachers 
in our church are capable of leading their de- 
partments without help from the pastors. 

The intermediate course is a study of the 
teachings of Jesus about the kingdom of 
heaven. There are readings for each day in 
the week, questions to be answered and a 
verse to be learned for Sunday; also the liturgy 
for each Sunday and one verse of a hymn. 

The junior course is on the life of Jesus and 
is studied in the method of high school teach- 
ing in history. The senior course is called, 
in Professor Fenn’s happy phrase, The Flow- 
ering of the Hebrew Religion, and is a study of 
the origins of Christianity in the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus and the early apostles. With each 
lesson in this course is given a copy of some 
great picture, illustrating it, so that it is really 
a course in sacred art as well as in the Bible. 

Our aim is to foster an intelligent study of 
the Bible on the part of young and old. The 
plan is already inaugurated, and by the help 
of some twenty-nine well-trained teachers is 
meeting with a measure of success. Attend- 
ance at the teachers’ meetings is the sine qua 
non of the whole scheme, for the teachers 
need to be taught, not only the immediate 
lesson, but how to teach. 

We have set out with the noble ideal of 
seeing every teacher every week to talk with 
him or her about the lesson and the class. 

If any do not come to the meeting we go to 
see them in their homes or invite them by 
telephone or note to come to ours. 

The second week we gave seven private 
Sunday school lessons to teachers who, for 
one or another reason, were not present at 
the appointed hour. 

At first, it passes as a-joke; but after a 
little their private lessons become a source 
of mortification to delinquent teachers, and 
they plan to attend the meetings as they 
would for a business appointment. At inter- 
vals in the course there are to be special 
Sundays: Thanksgiving; The Festival of Self- 
control or Temperance; National Heroes; 
Peace Sunday; and one final Anniversary Day 
or Last Sunday in June. For these, appropri- 
ate lessons and exercises will be prepared. 

The liturgy lessons and the hymn are alike 
for all grades, so that our opening exercises 
are uniform. We havea marking system and 
expect to work out some kind of test by the 
end of the year, when certificates will be given 
to satisfactory pupils. 

We have a school trained to prepare lessons 
at home, accustomed to obey and co-operate. 
But even so, the work of change is somewhat 
difficult ; it brings unused mental and spirit- 
ual muscles into play, and that makes a little 
** soreness ’’ and discomfort. But if we canall 
keep sweet and try to do only our share of the 
work, leaving the impossible things to Him 
to whom all thing are possible, we may go 
forward with an even mind, joyfully. 

AnNNIS Forp EASTMAN, 


Elmira, N. Y. Associate Pastor. 
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Your table linen has lost its lustre—do you 


know why? 


Is it not because you have allowed your laun- 
dress to cleanse it with ordinary laundry soaps, 
which, being overstrong in alkali, “cut” the fabric 
and make linen look like cotton ? 

Use Ivory Soap and your linen troubles will 
cease. ‘he pure vegetable oils of which it is com- 
posed make it the only soap that should be used 
for cleansing linen, fine furniture, cut glass, silver, 
laces, and the hundred other articles which, be- 
cause of their beauty, delicacy or value, are par- 
ticularly dear to the housewife’s heart. 


Ivory Soap 
99444 Per Cent. Pure 
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For God’s Greatest Enterprise 


Believing with Dr. Morgan that ‘*God’s 
greatest enterprise is missions’”’ we want to 
bring every member, resident and nonresident, 
to the place where he will feel his personal re- 
sponsibility, not only for the support of the 
church of which he is a member, but also for 
the evangelization of the world. When this 
becomes a principle with the church members 
very simple plans will serve as a working 
basis. 

There can be no permanent increase in 
missionary interest in our hearts and in the 
churches except such as comes from a deeper 
spiritual life and a closer union with Christ. 
Hence our first step toward the goal will be to 
have a series of special meetings—evangelistic 
meetings we like to call them—in which we 
hope to be helped in that particular. In late 
December we shall send to each member, to 
be filled in, three pledge cards with amount 
left blank, for home missions, foreign mis- 
sions and home expenses. These cards will 
be accompanied by a personal letter (we get 
them out ona simplex printer) from the pastor, 
urging them to pray earnestly before making 
the pledge and to return the cards to the treas- 


urer, signed. We have a printed calendar, 


with a date for the collection for each of our 
national societies, and distribute informing 
literature at least two weeks in advance. 
This plan has worked so well in the past that 
we shall use it as long as it succeeds, striving 


always to keep in the minds of the workers 
that unless the Lord is in the plan and his 
blessing upon it, it will be fruitless; and so 
we learn more and more to pray. Prayer 
accomplishes more in God’s work than any- 
thing else, and if my people could do but one 
thing for the church and missions, I should 
want them to know how to pray. 
Dora READ BARBER, 
Forest Grove, Ore. 





Helpful to Sunday School 
Teachers 


Will you publish in The Congregationalist 
a list of books helpful to the teacher of adult 
Bible classes in the work for 1907? A list of 
a half dozen which present the subject from 
the viewpoint of recent scholarship could be 
of use in either the International series or the 
Early Days of Israel of the Pilgrim Press. 

J. W. REED. 


Handbook on Genesis. Dods. 60 cents. 

Lessons in Old Testament History. Aglen. 
$1.50. 

The Origin and Permanent Value of the Old 
Testament. Kent. $1.00. 

Introduction to the Old Testament. McFadyen. 
$1.75. 

The Early Narratives of Genesis. Ryle. $1.00. 

From Abraham to David. H. A. Harper. $1.00. 


Any book in this list may be ordered from 
the Pilgrim Press, Boston or Chicago. 
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Congregational Fund for Cali- 
fornia Churches 


RECEIVED BY THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
1 Ae ee re oy ee ere y $12.45 
Cambridge, Neb......... ivebbsvehenebatennees 15.00 
ENS ig Es kop esbbeNossksvsepasaseswenes 65.38 
Norwich, Ct., Park, by Mrs. H. H. Osgood.. 25 00 
OD. bnccacn an cevseuseeuseebaeee aces 2.05 
po errr eee 2.00 


CHARLES E. Hope, Treasurer. 





1 Publisher's Department] 
THE MORNING MEAL 


Wide Difference of Opinion as to Importance 
of this Meal—Depends on Vocation and 
the Tax upon the Mental and Phys- 
ical Functions. 


There is wide divergence of opinion con- 
cerning the morning meal. With our ‘‘no- 
breakfast’’ faddists and those who believe in 
a hearty, fall meal for breakfast, the man 
who would like to place himself upon a 
rational and natural dietary is all at sea. It 
has been observed that many of those who 
bravely take up the ‘‘no-breakfast” habit 
soon get faint hearted and go back to the 
alimentary comforts of a good old breakfast, 
which enabled them to enter upon the day’s 
endeavors with such zeal and ardor. 


Upon one thing, however, stadents of | 


dietetics and of industrial and intellectual 
habits of men are agreed, and that is that the 
world’s werk, whether physical or mental, is 
largely done on the morning meal. No matter 
what divergence of opinion may exist as 
to what this meal should consist of, whether it 
should be simple and light or full and hearty, 
there is common assent to the proposition that 
most men accomplish the greater part of the 
day’s work before the lunch hour. Certain it 
is that many men and wcmen who work either 
with hands or brain are able to accomplish 
most and feel the most comfortable and most 
energetic during the hours between breakfast 
and the noon meal. 

That this feeling of physical comfort and 
mental elation comes from the fact that the 
morning meal is the lightest and most hygienic 
is also a matter of comnton agreement among 
those who have given any study to the subject. 
There is no question but that this meal should 
be simple, full of nourishment, and easily di- 
gested, imposing the least possible tax upon 
the digestive functions of the body. In the 
case of men who follow intellectual pursuite, 
and whose vocations are necessarily of a sed- 
entary character, it is even more important 
that the morning meal be of a character easily 
assimilated, which does not clog the mind and 
does not impede the mental operations by 
drawing the blood away from the brain to the 
stomach. 

A breakfast of Shredded Wheat Biscuit 
with hot milk, cream, or fruit supplies the 
energy and power for reaching the climax of 
the day’s achievement—the top notch of men- 
tal and physical endeavor. It will supply the 
energy needed for many hours of continued 
intellectual endeavor. This is due to the fact 
that it not only contains all the nutritive ele- 
ments of the whole wheat kernel, but these 
elements are made digestible by cooking, 
shredding and baking, and are taken up and 
assimilated when the stomach rejects all 
other foods. 

That it is possible to maintain health and 
strength and reach the highest point of phys- 
ical and mental effort on one or two Shredded 
Wheat Biscuits with milk or cream and a 
little fresh or preserved fruit is proven by the 
most abundant testimony in the shape of 
many hundreds of letters on file in the cffices 
of The Natural Food Company, who are the 
manufacturers of Shredded Wheat products. 
Shredded Wheat msy be obtained at all 
grocers. 
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The New President of Howard University, Washington 





I want a man (for teacher) who;isja Christian and 
a gentleman, an active man and one who has com- 
mon sense. Tlie business of a subordinate, no less 
than that of a parish minister, is the cure of souls.— 
Arnold o7 Rugby. 


The selection of Dr. Thirkield as president 
of Howard University, has proved during 
these first few months of his incumbency most 
satisfactory both to faculty and students of 
the different departments. Nothing has oc 
curred to throw a doubt on the wisdom of the 
choice, but everything has combined to show 
that he is the right man for the place. That 
which thus far is most distinctive in his ad- 
ministration is the emphasis which he puts 
upon the moral and religious side of education. 
Under his influence a religious spirit is leav- 
ening the student life—giving it a better 
quality and a nobler aim. 

Dr. Wilbur Patterson Thirkield was born 
Sept. 25, 1854, 1n Franklin, O., of parents use- 
ful and honored in the social, business and 
religious life of the town and with good Scotch- 
Irish blood in their veins. He graduated with 
honor from the Ohio Wesleyan University in 
1876 and from the Boston School of Theology 
in 1881. His wife is a daughter of the late 
Bishop Gilbert Haven. He had a successful 
pastorate in Cincinnati, for which an earlier 
experience as circuit rider had prepared the 
way. 

In 1883 a visit to Nashville developed Mr. 
Thirkield’s interest in the Negro into a domi- 
nant passion, and in 1885 he went to Atlanta 
to associate himself with the far-reaching 
plans of Elijah H. Gammon, the Methodist 
philanthropist. Never were two men better 
fitted to be yoke-fellows. Mr. Thirkield began 
with two theological students. When he left 
in 1899 the institution—known as Gammon 
Theological Seminary— was one of the largest 
and most influential schools of its class in the 
South, with an enrollment of half a million. 
His sphere of activity stretched far beyond 
his school and the Negro race. He was the 
first teacher of Negroes to be invited into a 
prominent white pulpit, but before he left 
there was not a leading pulpit of Atlanta that 
had not welcomed him. The enthusiastic con- 
fidence and gratitude of all the colored people 
found expression through the elcquent lips of 
Rey. H. H. Proctor of the First Congrega 
tional Church, while the Ministerial Associa- 
tion, which includes all the white pastors ‘of 


PRESIDENT THIRKIELD 








the city, passed resolutions of the warmest 
and broadest character. 

Since leaving Atlanta Dr. Thirkield has 
been secretary of the Epworth League and 
since 1900 secretary of the Methodist Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern Education Society. 
This latter office has displayed his semarkable 
access to the pockets of the benevolent, for 
last year its receipts were greater than in any 
previous year, and this year they are far in 
advance of last year. 

Dr. Thirkield is a man of a modest and win- 
some bearing, who sees visions and realizes 
them. He has taken up the work at Howard 
on which pious and able lovers of God and 
their fellowmen have labored for now almost 
fifty years—this great institution, with its 950 
students and ninety-two teachers—he is to 
lead forward into yet larger fields of service to 
God and man. E. 





There are sixty-nine volunteers for foreign 
missions in Oberlin College. This, says Rev. 
Harlan P. Beach, is going to make trouble for 
the churches unless they bestir themselves to 
provide means to send these students to the 
work they have chosen. 
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ROYAL 


Baking Powder 
Absolutely Pure 











A wholesome cream of tartar 
baking powder. Makes the 
finest, lightest, best flavored 
biscuit, hot-breads, cake and 


pastry. 


Alum and alum-phosphate pow- 
ders are injurious. Do not 
use them. Examine the label. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO,, NEW YORK. 
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Changes in Brookfield Conference 


The Brookfield (Mass.) Association, staid and 
steady, has of late been changing the complexion of 
its pastorate. Its faithful and effective scribe, Rev. 
E. L. Chute of the Old First Church, Ware, has 
gone to Conway after a ten-year pastorate, remark- 
able for patient, faithful strengthening of the things 
that remain and training of the young for the future. 
Against a steady decline in population the old hill 
church has held its own in membership. The meet- 
ing house has been repaired and made very attract- 
ive and efficient. When the good-bys were said the 
people gave Mr. and Mrs. Chute a fine set of china, 
So that as they linger “over the teacups” they will 
not forget— Ware they came from. 

As the mother church on the hill speeds the part- 
ing guest, down in the valley, strong and prosperous, 
Ware Second, the daughter church, welcomes the 
coming pastor. In goodly succession to Dr. Per- 
kins, President Perry and Professor Bassett, comes 
Rev. George B. Hatch, who bids fair to be worthy 


core, he made a strong impression with his noble 
paper on The Kingdom of God, presented to the 
council of installation Dec. 5. Old Brookfield gave 
her pastor, Rev. W. E. Streeter, to Oakham in the 
same conference and the work there opens well. 
To reimburse herself for the loss Brookfield has 
invited Rev. H. M. Lawson of Putman, Ct., formerly 
a foreign missionary, to become acting pastor and 
he is already at work. 

The Southbridge church has united with the other 
churches in the town in a campaign for social 
purity. Mrs. M. L. Conklin, the well-known White 
Cross lecturer, gave ten addresses, Nov. 24-28. 
She reached in a wholesome and helpful way the 
boys and girls as well as their parents. Mrs. Conk- 
lin has a pleasing personality and excellent judg- 
ment in handling a delicate subject. The churches 
gave up their Sunday evening and m‘dweek serv- 
ices that they might co-operate. Much good has 
been accomplished in the community, though of 
necessity it cannot be given in statistics or roll-call. 

Warren has just organized a promising and power- 
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in addition to usual social and literary features is 
to maintain the Sunday evening service one evening 
in the month and has a committee on public rela- 
tions including a representative and ex-senator. 
f. 0. B. 


Not Social Equality but Justice 


An element that has kept the two races 
from co-operating has been the constant 
threat of Negro domination. I am in 
constant touch with all classes of my 
people, North and South, and I do not 
hesitate to say that the Negro has no am. 
bition to mingle socially with the white 
race; neither has he any ambition to dom- 
inate the white man in political matters. 
What the Negro is interested in far beyond 
any social intermingling, far beyond the 
matter of racial or of political domina- 
tion, is that individually he and, his fam- 
ily shall receive justice.—Booker T. 





of the heritage. Cordial, cultured, Christian to the ful Men’s League. It starts with sixty members and Washington. 
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Cocoa with Yellow Wrapper. 





Send 10 cents for trial can. 


IT’S DUTCH, 





and the Dutch make the 


Best Cocoa. 





Stephen L. Bartlett Co., Importers, Boston. 
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New Congregational Papers 


The Nebraska Bulletin is a child of the State As- 
sociation, which voted at its last meeting to provide 
for its support by assessing the churches two cents 
per member. It is published by the Advisory Board 
and edited by Rev. G. A. Munro of Columbus. It 
has no subscription price and no subscription list, 
the papers being sent in bulk, one for every two 
members, to the pastor of each church. who sees to 
their distribution. Its object is to serve as a r«gu- 
lar channel of intercommunication, that each church 
may be informed as to the plans, purposes and prog- 


ress of the others and the bond of fellowship may 
be strengthened. It is a handsome, businesslike 
sheet, which doubtless will fulfill its mission nobly 
and will be especially strong in missionary and edu- 
cationa! lines. The initial issue is largely filled with 
a report of the state meeting. 

The Kansas City Pilgrim. an attractive monthly 
of sixteen pages, represents primarily ‘‘ the inter- 
ests of Congregationalism in Greater Kansas City.” 
This we interpret to cover the thirteen Congrega- 
tional churches in the two Kansas Cities—and more- 
Its editors are Rev. Messrs. J. A. Seibert, Alex- 
ander Lewis and W. M. Short. It aims to be broad, 
newsy, literary—and it succeeds. Its subscript:on 
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price is 25 cents, and it 1s abundantly worth it. 
The cover of the initial number bore an excellent 
likeness of Dr. Washington Gladden. 





Resolve never to repeat av ything unpleasant 
unless it is a duty and good will come of it. 
Probably the person who has said it is already 
sorry. Uspleasant words increase twofold in 
power with every repetition. Never put into 
writing anything unpleasant if it can be 
avoided. This simple rule will prevent a 
world of unhappiness.—D. L. P. 











SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


FLORIDA, CUBA, and the RESORTS SOUTH 
TEXAS, CALIFORNIA and MEXICO «washington Sunset Route” 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE THE YEAR ROUND 


PULLMAN DRAWING ROOM SLEEPING CARS 


DINING CAR SERVICE 


Route of the ** Southern’s Palm Limited ”’ 
New York to St. Augustine, Florida . . 
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ODACOKS PHKHS™SyAOMaMDO 


“Night — The ‘* Southern’s Palm Limited’? — Among the Stately Pines of the Carolinas 


All inquiries made of any of the following representatives 
will receive courteous and prompt attention 


NEW YORK 


ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agent 


1200 Broadway 


NEW YORK 
C. C. THORN, Pass. Agent 
271 Broadway 


S. H. HARDWICK, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


BOSTON 
GEO. C. DANIELS, N. E. P. A. 
228 Washington St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
C. L. HOPKINS, D. P. A. 
828 Chestnut St. 


W. H. TAYLOE, General Passenger Agent, 


BALTIMORE 
S. E. BURGESS, T. P. A. 
119 East Baltimore St. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
L. S. BROWN, Gen’l Agent 
705 15th St., N. W. 
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The Congregationalist As An 
Educator 


BY REV. HAIG ADADOURIAN, WEST TISBURY, 
MASS. 


In a recent issue of The Congregationalist 
Dr. C. H. Patton had ‘an article on Pastor 
As An Educator. After perusing that arti- 
cle the thought that The Congregationalist 
also is an educator easily suzgested itself- 

He, or she, who is a regular reader of The 
Congregationalist, by reason of that fac;, 
becomes, after a reasonable length of time, a 
fairly well informed person. With a national, 
international and interdenominational out- 
look, it possesses the power to impart knowl- 
edge, which is at onc3 free from prejadice and 
devoid of sectarian and sectional and provin- 
cial bias. But a successful, representative 
Christian instructor must have something 
more than an ability to teach or to inculeate 
knowledge; he must possess the power to 
make his pupils grow. And this power The 
Congregationalist has been demonstrating 
satisfactorily ever sinc3 it made its initial bow 
on the stage of religious and denominational 
journalism. . 

I am well acquainted with a Congregational 
deacon to whom The Congregationalist has 
been and still is both meat and drink, and 
that not of the embalmed, Armourized, Swift- 
death or disease-germed variety. And the 
good result of his wholesome nourishment is 
plainly visible to those who know him, even 
to those who are blessed with but half an eye. 
He is an ordinary citizan, is this good deacon, 
belonging to the class of hewers of wood and 


‘drawers of water, the members of which class, 


according to the testimony of the immortal 
Lincoln, are dearly loved of the Almighty 
because he made so many of them. He is 
not a college graduate; does not boast of even 
a high school diploma, for the obvious reason 
that he does not have it to boast of. And yet 
his remarkably wide range of knowledge 
touching affairs Congregational and otherwise 
is entirely due to his carefal weekly perusal 
of the well-written, well-proportioned and 
well-balanced Congregationalist editorials and 
articles. Jalius C:ejsar is supposed by Shakes- 
peare to have grown fat with feasting on fine 
Egyptian cookery. The source of the growth 
of my, good deacon Xenophon (being a thor. 
oughbred Yankee his name is not Xenophon 
by any manner of means, but for our purpose 
any old Greek or Hebrew name like Xenophon 
or Demosthenes or Maher-shalal- hash-baz will 
do), the source of his growth in useful knowl- 
edge of Congregational affairs and of the hap- 
penings in the religious world at large is not 
a matter of supposition, speculation or imagi- 
nation; it is a self-evident, irresistible fact, 
namely, his denominational paper, which he 
carefully reads, nay, which he religiously 
studies. . 

The UCongregationalist does not “pitch 
into” its contemporaries in order to make 
things lively, as one of the Sir Knights of the 
Quill once jocularly suggested to it so to do. 
It is ambitious, but its ambition does not lie 
along the lines of controversial ammunitions. 
It is not one of those who are anxious ‘‘ to 
build their faith upon the holy text of pike 
and gun.”’ It doesn’t care to “* decide all con- 
trovorsies by infallible artillery.” It doesn’t 








SOFT WHITE HANDS 
In One Night by the Use of Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment. 

Soak the hands on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely 
with Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, and 
purest and sweetest of emollients., Wear old gloves 
or bandage lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For 
preserving, purifying and beautifying the hands, for 
removing redness, roughness and irritations, for 
rashes and eczemas, with shapeless nails and pain- 
ful finger ends, this treatment works wonders, 
speedily curing the most distressing cases, when 
all other remedies fail. 





need to ‘‘ prove its doctrine orthodox by apos- | 
tolic blows and knocks.” 

The pupils of The Congregationalist have | 
not yet copyrighted, stereotyped or monopo- | 
lized some such stock phrase like this: **If 
you see it in The Congregationalist, it’s so.’’ 
And unless this poor scribe, who is a dyed-in- | 
the-wool Congregationalist, is wholly at sea 
as to the general character of our paper’s sub- | 
scribers, they never will make it their shibbo- 
leth, or even their college-yell, at least, they | 
are not likely to do so. They have, however, 
an expression of their own, which runs »ome- 
thing like this: “If you seeitin The Congre- | 
gationalist, it’s so—ninety- nine cases out of a 
hundred.’”’ And that’s about as near hitting 
the bull’s eye as the most hypercritical and | 
the most exacting would-be subscriber might | 
possibly wish. 

And now to the final conclusion. If you, 
gentle reader, are not among the regularly 
matriculated (this is a big word, indeed, but 
you’ll soon catch on to its meaning if you join 
the procession), if you are not among the ma- | 
triculated pupils of this erudite and just-right | 
educator, why, it isn’t yet too late to get in | 
line with the rest. Do not fail to do so ere the | 
Old Year is out and the New Year in, and | 
prove him herewith if he will not open you | 
the windows of heavenly as well as of mun- | 
dane knowledge and pour you out a blessing | 
of all-around education, that there shall not 
be room enough to receive it. ‘} 





Pittsburgh, Pa., has had so many scandals 
recently, both in its so-called “‘upper” and 
“‘lower”’ circles, and these have been so 
exploited by the local ‘‘ yellow press” that 
the Chamber of Commerce is moving for | 
authority to censor local journalism. Some | 
day we will see something like this in 
other communities. It is both absurd and 
wicked that there should be such license as | 
there now is in journalism, and a sane and | 
sound democracy can be trusted here as in 
other things to differentiate between liberty 
and license. Too many journalists are what 
Shakespeare likened the air to—‘‘a chartered 
libertine,” free to smirch and befoul without 
the slightest restraint. 
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Crockery 
China, Glass 


Everything pertaining to the above 
adapted to HOLIDAY GIFTS for the 
home. 

From the inexpensive to the costly 
specimens. 





|Articles Useful 


Articles Useful and Orna- 
mental 

Articles for Ornament (Su- 
perb Designs). 

In the Dinner Set Department (3d 
and 4th floors) will be found a wide 
variety from $8, $15, $25, $40 and so on 
up to $400. Many of which are stock 
patterns to be had in sets or parts of 


| sets, always readily matched for years to 


come. 
Never was our stock larger, more 


| valuable and comprehensive. 


Inspection invited. 





‘Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co 


China, Glass and 
Lamp Merchants 


33 FRANKLIN ST., COR. HAWLEY 


Near Washington and Summer Sts. 


Select Spring and Summer tours. 
Small parties. Choice of routes. $250 
Personal escort. Apply at once. 

Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K.,. Mass. 








It will serve the interests of all concerned if, in 
correspondence suggested by announcements in our 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact 
that the advertisement was seen in The Congregationalist. 








Useful Christmas Gifts 


FOR 


MEN 


are to be found in our Furnishing Goods Department, where special attention 
has been given to putting up many articles in attractive forms for Gifts. 


In individual boxes, we have vari- 
ous styles of Cravats at $1.00, 
$1.50, $2.00 and $3.00. 

Gold Scarf Pins and Cuff Links, 

$1.00 to $10.00 

Dress Neckwear and Suspenders to 
match, in special boxes, $3.50 

Linen Handkerchiefs, box of one-ha'f 
Og 5 eae ce ee 

Combination Box: Shirt Protector 
and Full Dress and Tuxejo Ties 





$5.00 


“Empico” Boxes fitted with Full 
Dress Requisites. 

Pajamas . . $4.00 to $10.00 

Housz Jackets 8.00to 18.00 

Bath Robes . 6.0O0to 15.00 


Dressix zg Gowns, $14.00, $24.00, 
$42.00, $50.00. 

Gloves in great variety for street and 
dress wear, $1.50 to $3.50 

Squirrel-linei Gloves (Best English 
make) a 6a 0 2 eee 


Large line of Leather Goods and generally all merchandise 
pertaining to a first-class Mzn’s Haberdashery Store. 


Macullar Parker Company - 


400 Washington Street 
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Biographical 
REV. CHARLES TEMPLE 


Mr. Temple died in Traverse City, Mich, Nov. 28, 
aged eighty-one years. He was born in Valetta, on 
the island of Malta, where‘his father was at work 
under the American Board. He studied at Amherst, 
graduated at Andover, and took post-graduate work 
at Bangor Seminary. He served churches in West 
Unity, Me., Monticello, Ill., and Vermontville and 
Otsego, Mich. A nervous affection after a time 
prevented his taking regular pastoral service, but 
he continued to preach from time to time. He 
taught language and mathematics in the Otsego 
High School for a time and tutored many individual 
pupils in Latin, Greek, French and German. The 
last four years of his life were spent in Traverse 
City. He leaves a wife and four children. The 
funeral services were conducted by Rev. L. B. 
Bissell, who spoke of the rich heritage of Mr. Tem- 
ple as a missionary’s son, of his deep piety and love 
for souls. 


CHABLES ROLLIN BALLARD 
Mr. Ballard, who died suddenly, Dec. 9, at his 
home in Middletown Springs, Vt., was a frequent 


contributor to and a close follower of the Tangles 
column of The Congregationalist. ‘He was born in 


Vermont in 1827, graduated from the University of | 


Vermont in 1854, spent some years in teaching and 
was for a decade librarian of the Ames Free Library 
in North Easton, Mass. He was the author of 
several books, the latest of which, Tangledom, was 
recently published. 


REV. JOHN C. HUNTINGTON 


Rev. John C. Huntington died at Dallas, Texas, 
Dec. 6, aged sixty-four years, from the effects of a 
severe surgical operation undergone several weeks 
before. He wasthe son of Rev. Thomas Huntington, 
M. D., and grandson of Gen. Jedidiah Huatington, a 
Revolutionary officer. A native of Connecticut, he 
served a short timein the Civil War, but was obliged 
to resign on account of a physicial disability from 
which he never fully recovered. After several] years 
of business life he engaged in Y. M. C. A. work in 
Chicago and Minneapolis, was pastor of Congre- 
gational churches in Barnesville, Dodge Center and 
Claremont, Minn., general missionary of the Sunday 
school and Home Missionary Societies in Minnesota 
and Kansas, and for the last seven years superin- 
tendent of the work of the former society in Texas 
and Louisiana. For many years he had been in 
failing health, for which a surgical operation was 
believed to be the only chance of relief, with some 
serious doubts of its success. At first it seemed to 
have been successful, but unexpected complications 
set in, terminating fatally in a fewdays. A widow 
and two daughters survive him 


REV. A. G. BALE, D. D. 


Rev. Albert G. Bale, whose last pastorate was 
in the First Presbyterian Church, Asbury Park, 
N. J., died in that town Dec. 15, of heart disease. 
He was a graduate of Phillips Andover and Am- 
herst College; was pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Melrose, for twenty-five years; for 
ten years was registrar of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Association of Congregational Churches, and 
served other clerical and ecclesiastical bodies effi- 
ciently and loyally in a clerical capacity, for which 
work he had unusual gifts. His liberality of 
thought, refinement of character and loyalty to 
his duties and his convictions made him highly 
respected. 


Music in Boston South End 
Churches 


While the standard of music in this quarter of our 
city has always been good, during the past few 
years a steady improvement is noticeable, until 


100 Doses $I 


True only of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the one 
great blood purifier and general tonic. This 
remarkable medicine has effected many rad- 
ical and permanent cures that are the wonder 
of the world. It eradicates all humors from 
pimples to scrofula. 


100 Doses $I 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated tablets 
known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 











now it would probably be difficult to find a like 
section of any metropolitan city in America better 
provided with church music of high grade. 

Berkeley Temple’s motto, ‘Good music,” is sus- 
tained by its fine organ, with echo attachment and 
its excellent quartet and chorus. The vested boy 
choir is also a feature here. Mrs. Florence Rich 
King is organist and director. 

Union Church also maintains an excellent choir 
which renders first-class, compositions. 

The music at Shawmut Church is being recognized 
more and more as a power for inspiration and spir- 
itual uplift. The organist and musical director, 
Mr. Samuel Richards Gaines, is in heartiest sym- 
pathy with the pastor, Dr. McElveen, and so finds 
the work a real labor of love. The auditorium, 
from the standpoint of acoustics, is known to be 
perfect, and this fact goes far towards the musical 
effect. The choir, numbering about thirty-five, is 
made up of a solo quartet and chorus. On the last 
Sunday evening of each month it gives a special 
praise service, with extra musical selections. Those 
who have heard the magnificent organ agree as to 
its efficacy as an inspiration to minister, choir and 
congregation. 

The Shawmut choir is a social as well as a musical 
feature, being thoroughly organized, with officers 
and committees. The social spirit is thus kept in 
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harmony with the religious purposes of the chureh, 
and the music is sure to be of great benefit to the 
singers as definite training, and to become increas- 
ingly helpful in upbuilding an ideal church service. 
Ww. 





Germans attached to the Northern Presby- 
terian Church are moving for separate pres- 
byteries. 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Is Unequalled for 
Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE. 


Send address fora FREE SAMPLE, or 15c, in 
stamps for a full box. 
Electro-Silicon Soap has equal merits. 
THE Evectro Siticon Co., 30 Clift St., New York, 
Grocers and Druggists sell it. 




















SCRAP ALBUMS 
These have board covers, cloth flexible back, and contain 


70 leaves, size 7 x 84 inches. uf 
Price, 10 cents. Postage additional, 5 cents each. 


WILDE’S BIBLE PICTURES 


These pictures are the best and most attractive supplementary aid 
to the study of the lessons that has ever been suggested. 


HOW TO USE THEM 
IN THE CLASS — Greater ‘attention and 
larger attendance can thus be secured. 
AS REWARDS 
olementary work. 

N ALBUMS — To make a pictorial story of 
the lessons, 
on page opposite picture. 

Price, 1 cent each, Postpaid. Send for catalogue of pictures. 





For home study or sup- 


the scholar writing the lesson 


Size of cards, 6 x 8 inches. 
OLD MASTER’S CALENDAR 
A beautiful three-sheet Calendar with artistic reproduc- 
tions of famous masterpieces in the colors of _ originals. 


Size of Calendar, 11 x 14 inches. Price, $1.25 





Western Office, CHICAGO 
192 Michigan Avenue 





W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


BOSTON 
120 Boyiston Street 























To 


California 


No travel in the world.is so luxurious as that from 
Chicago to California. 
equipment no route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago daily, electric lights in every berth—all 
the latest books and papers—news of the world bulletined 
twice daily and in extras when occasion warrants 


Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


Write for booklets telling about Cafifornia, to 


E.L. peerage P. A., 


Qmaha, 








Both as to scenery and train 
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Bering Sea Law and Religion 


BY REV. JAMES F. CROSS 
Missionary of the A. M. A. at Wales, Alaska. 


1906 will bea notable year in the annals of 
Alaska which is now for the first time allowed 
a delegate in the House of Representatives. 
The election resulted in a sweeping victory 
for the miners and working men. One pre- 
cinct on Bering Strait was called up by phone 
for election returns and reported: ‘‘ No elec- 
tion officers reported at the polls. We 
couldn’t vote, so we hada fight. Bill Kennedy 
got licked.’’ 

The winter thus far has been exceedingly 
prosperous. Gold has been found in large 
quantity wherever work has been done, and 
prospecting in new localities shows much gold 
both in placer and quartz. 

Seward Peninsula is now covered with a 
telephone system so that every large mine is 
tied to the whole world. In places the wire is 
buried for months under thirty feet of snow. 
Railroad building is going on and though the 
road is as narrow as the way that leadeth unto 
life, it is neither straight, level nor solid. But 
it meets the demands of the country, and over 
it supplies are hauled in the four months of 
alleged summer for the eight munths of actual, 
tangible winter. Every summer shows how 
terrible the winter has been by uncovering the 
remains of some ‘“‘ musher”’ who, lost or tired 
out on the trail, has fallen in a snowy bed. 

But more things than material progress have 
come by sea and land. For years the whalers 
have made immense sums in trade and whaling. 
In trading the greatest profit has been on alco- 
hol and whisky. These were dealt out freely 
until a whole village would be drunk and then 
they were willing to trade furs, ivory and 
whalebone for a mere song. 

The trade in whisky and girls—for they 
often secured children as young as eleven and 
twelve—was common on both the American 
and Siberian coast. But with the coming of 
the missions and courts it has been driven to 
remote points on the American coast or to the 
Diomede Islands and Siberia. 

Meanwhile the Eskimos had been taught to 
make raw spirits from molasses, dried apples 
and flour. There has been an attempt to stop 
this trafficand to bring the offenders to justice. 
But by one device or another the men always 
have escaped. In the fall of 1905 a number of 
whalers were frozen in near the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River, and in July, 1906, the rev- 
enue cutter Thetis, under command of Captain 
Hamblet, was sent: up to catch them. On 
reaching Point Barrow he found a narrow 
opening in the sea and soon caught Captain 
Newth of the steam whaler Jeanette—caught 
him red-handed, “‘ the most notorious wretch 
and the most brutal man who has ever been in 
the Arctic Ocean.” 

The attention of the Russian Government 
has been called to the whisky traffic and 
the demoralization of the natives on the 
Siberian coast, along with the poaching by 
the Japanese, and now for the first time 
they are prosecuting a search. In September 
they caught a vessel from Nome with a large 
quantity of alcohol on board. The presence 
of a revenue officer on the captured boat alone 
saved the officers from a taste of Russian justice 
and labor in the Siberian mines. The time 
has passed when it can be said, ‘‘ There’s no 
law of God or man north of latitude 53°.” 

Missionary work is growing. The Pres- 
byterians occupy Point Barrow, at the ex- 
treme north, and St. Lawrence Island. The 
Friends are around Kotzebue Sound. Con- 
gregationalists are at Cape Prince of Wales 
and Nome and the Norwegian Lutheran and 
Swedish Covenant Churches care for the Nor- 
ton Sound Eskimo. 

The year has been one of much progress. 
While the missionaries are frequently chang- 
ing and several have gone “‘ outside,’’ every 
station is to be occupied this winter. At 
Kotzebue Sound and Cape Prince of Wales 
there was an ingathering of many converts. 





At Nome Rev. C. E. Ryberg has resigned as 
pastor of Pilgrim Church and Rey. L. L. 
Woods of Brighton, Wn., has taken hold in 
earnest and with enthusiasm. The only pas- 
tor in town, he has a corner on things theo- 
logical. Bishop Rowe is complaining that he 
cannot get men for his fields though they are 
promising and needy, in places where good 
health is almost unfailing, and good appetite 
entirely so. 

Missionary work for the Eskimo people be- 
gan years before there were any white people 
in the country. Asa result the white settle- 
ments are now almost entirely neglected. On 
the entire Seward Peninsula there is but one 
Congregational minister and one Presbyterian 
minister. One Episcopal rector is expected. 
But many communities have no Christian 
work, no Sunday school, no evidence of wor- 
ship the year around. It is a great neglect. 
The population is constantly moving, but that 
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is not peculiar to Alaska. There ought to be 
three men to look after the religious work 
among the miners and in the towns. 

And O, for a Dr. Grenfell on this coast! 
Eskimos, Americans and immigrants from 
every country, sick, wounded and frozen and 
no physician or surgeon available. The peo- 
ple of the Pacific Coast ought to do for Sewar. 
Peninsula what New Englanders do for Lab- 
rador. They ought to do it from Christian 
charity or business principle or purely for the 
sake of humanity. 





A new feature in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church Year-Book for 1907, just issued, is a 
list of Conference Laymen’s Associations with 
their officers. This is ene of the signs that 
organizations of laymen will figure much more 
in the future work of churches of all denom- 
inations than they have done heretofore. 








Copp, BATES & YERXA Co. 


If you want things that are 
always good and wholesome— 


If you want to get the Christmas 
supplies for the table at a 


fair price— 


If you want to send a Christmas 
Box to some needy family— , 


If you want to select from 
a stock which comprises every 


CHRISTMAS REQUISITE— 


Briefly—if you want GOOD THINGS at the 
RIGHT PRICES all the time you should go to 


COBB, BATES & YERXA CO.'S 


55 SUMMER STREET 


(One block down from Washington Street) 








WAYS OF WORKING 


Or, Helpful Hints for Sunday- 
School Officials and 
Teachers 


By Rev. A. F. ScHaurr- 
Ler, D.D. 


Cloth, $1.00 








Western Branch, CHICACO 


















For Primary Teachers 
By Frorence H. Darneti 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES on the inter- 


national S. S. Lessons for 1907. 
THE FRONT LINE OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MOVEMENT 


THE TEACHER, THE CHILD, AND THE BOOK 47 R#v.A.F.Scuavrrizs, DD. 
THE. BLACKBOARD IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 2 Hesey Toxwme Bary 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PROB- 
LEMS What They 


Are, and How to 
Solve Them 


By 
Pror. Amos R. Wetts 


25 Cents 


Cloth, $1.25 





By Rev. F. N. Petouset, D.D. Cloth, $1.00 


120 Boyiston St., BOSTON 
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‘Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


BATES, CHAS. S., W. Barnstable, Mass., to Truro. 
Accepts. 

BATTEN, JAs. H., Valley City, N. D., to Immanuel 
Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BROKENSHIRE, JOHN J., Grace Ch., Chicago, IIl., 
declines call to First Ch., Austin, same city. 
UGBEY, WILLARD S8., Waverly, Ill., to Kangley. 
Accepts. 

BuRcH, HENRY H., Rock Rapids, Io., to Aurora, 
Mo. Accepts. 

BuRR, HORACE M., Lawn Ridge, Il., to Plymouth 
Ch., Armourdale, Kansas City, Kan. Accepts. 

CARR, Epwiwy S., Hinsdale, IIl., to Cherokee, Io. 

Cox, J. W., Truro, N.S., to Fitch Bay, Que. De- 
clines. 

DEAKIN, SAM’L, to remain another year at Cowles, 
Neb. Accepts. Church votes to assume self-sup- 
port. 

Evans, A. W., Lane Sem., to Columbia Ch., Cincin- 
nati, O. Accepts in connection with his studies. 
Fisk, Puiny H., Galt and Wall Lake, Io., to Mitch- 

ellville. Accepts. 

GODDARD, REUBEN J., Mt. Vernon Heights, N. Y., 
accepts call to Passaic, N. J. 

HADDEN, JACOB W., Bruce, Wis., to Keystone. 
Accepts. P 

HIL1s, A. H., Brantford, Ont., late of London, Eng., 
to Burford and New Durham. Accepts. 

HITCHCOCK, PHILO, Brandon and Springvale, 
Wis , to New London. 

HULBERT, G. A., Union Sem., to be acting pastor 
for a year at St. Paul’s Ch., Nutley, N. J. 

KEELING, JAS. H., Jr., Glen Spey, N. Y., to Deer 
River and Denmark. Accepts. 

MONROE, ALEX., recently of Chicago Lawn Ch., 
Chicago, Ill., to Dongola and Mill Creek. 

ORR, JAS. B., W. Seattle, Wn., to Santa Cruz, Cal. 
Accepts. 

SEIBERT, ALBERT E., Mattawan, Mich., to Mazon, 
Ill. Accepts. 

SINKS, PERRY W., Ridgway, Pa., to First Cong’l 
Ch., Tampa, Fla.; also to Ref. Epis. Ch., Put-in- 
Bay, O. Accepts the former. 

THOMPSON, W. SHERMAN, formerly pastor of First 
Ch., Somerville, Mass., to Prospect Hill Ch., same 
city, where he has been supplying. 

VINCENT, THOS. H., N. Weymouth, Mass., declines 
call to Clinton, Ct. 

WARREN, WM. F., Walpole, N. H., accepts call to 
Second Ch., Peabody, Mass. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BABBITT, WM. A., i. First Ch., Lockport, N. Y., 
Dec. 5. Sermon, Rev. J. H. Rankin; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. F. J. Estabrook, F. 8. Fitch, G. A. 
Brock, F. T. Hoover, W. A. Duncan, E. B. Fur- 
bish and W. F. Ireland. 

EDWARDS, LELAND A., #. Park Ch., Cleveland, 0O., 
Dec. 11. Sermon, Rev. D. F. Bradley; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. F. M. Whitlock, L. J. Luethi, 
J. F. Berry and John Stapleton. 

HANSCOM, FRANK I.,o0. and i. Rockford, Io., Oct. 
30. Sermon, Rev. F. L. Hanscom, cousin of the 
candidate; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Wilson 
Denny, H. VU. Allen, J. F. Moore, J. A. Eakin, 
V. B. Hill and Walter Piper. 

HEINS, JOHN M., Yale Sem., 0. Second Ch., Nor- 
folk, Neb., Dec. 3. Sermon, Rev. J. J. Parker; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. J. Klopp and W. J. 
Turner. 

JENKINS, J. ALEX., i. First Ch., Cleveland, O., 
Dec.12. Sermon, Rev. S. P. Cadman; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. G. Fraser, D. F. Bradley, C. W. 
Hiatt and Prof. A. H. Currier. 

MOFFATT, T. AIRD, i. First Ch., Newark, N. J., 
Dec. 14. Sermon, Rev. H. A. Stimson; other 
parts, Rey. Messrs. J. W. Holloway, F.Q Blanch- 
ard, W. A. Rice, C. W. Shelton, T. M. Shipherd, 
J. H. Kerr and J. M. Taber. 

WOODBRIDGE, RICHARD G., i. Wallingford, Ct., 
Nov. 2. Sermon, Rev. 0. S. Davis; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. L. F. Berry, J. J. Blair, W. L. Phil!- 
lips, J. H. Grant and Prof. L. 0. Brastow. 


Resignations 


BENNETT, GEO, A., Brookline, N. H., has with- 
drawn resignation. 

BRONSDON, ALLEN A., Trinity Ch., N. Attleboro, 
Mass. 

BuRCH, HENRY H., Rock Rapids, Io. 

BURR, WM. N., Corona, Cal., after a nine years’ 
pastorate. 

CATHCART, SAM’L M., Central Ch., Middleboro, 
Mass. 

ECKEL, FRANK E., Rye, Col. 

Fisk, PLINY H., Galt and Wall Lake, Io. 

HADDEN, JACOB W., Bruce, Wis. 

IDE, HERBERT C., assistant pastor South Ch., 
and superintendent Stanley Memorial Chapel, New 
Britain, Ct. 

KEELING, JAS. H., Glen Spey, N. Y. 

LAWSON, HARVEY M. Putoam, Ct. 

SEIBERT, ALBERT E., Mattawan, Mich. 

VINCENT, THOS. H., not resigned at Pilgrim Ch., 
N. Weymouth, Mass. 

WARREN, Wo. F., Walpole, N. H. 

YounG, Davip K, Park View Ch., Portsmouth, 
Va. Will remain until a successor is found. 


Stated Supplies 


LUARK, MARCELLUS J., Montesano, Wn., at Mur- 
phy’s, Cal., during Rev. Martin Jensen’s leave of 
absence for the winter. 

Wark, Wo. O., First Ch., Bellingham, Wn., at 
Westminster Ch., Spokane. 


Personals 


BRONSDON, ALLEN A., and wife, at close of pastor- 
ate over Trinity Ch., N. Attleboro, Mass., were 
presented with silk umbrellas and cut glass. 

BROWN, ELLA W., pastor at Powhattan, Kan., re- 
cently made an address before the Farmers’ In- 
stitute which was warmly commended in the 
local press. 

JOHNSON, GEO. H., pastor Union Ch., Taunton, 
Mass., was recently elected on the school board, 
there being six candidates for the position. 

NEWBURY, E. C., on the 50th anniversary of his 
connection with the choir of the church in Romeo, 
Mich., was presented with $50 in gold at a largely 
attended gathering in the church parlors. 


Dedications 


WAREHAM, MaAss., Rev. Christian Groezinger. 
New house of worship, Dec. 9-16, with sermon by 
Rev. J. A. MacColl, acting pastor two years ago, 
when former house was burned. Later features 
were: fellowship meeting, with other Wareham 
pastors; reception and banquet to present mem- 
bers and former pastors; service devoted to Old 
Colony Conference; good citizen meeting; organ 
recital, when fine new instrument was played 
by Organist Eugene Buffinton of Newton. 
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Spiritual Growth 


SOMERVILLE, Mass., Broadway, Rev. R. W. Beers: 
Seven recent accessions bring the total for the 
calendar year to 87, of whom 54 came on con- 
fession. " 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Mt. Pleasant, Rev. M. R. 
Fishburn. 95 new members received this year, 
46 on confession. 


Memorials 


LAWRENCE, KAN., Plymouth, Rev. W. W. Bolt, has 
placed in the vestibule a bronze memorial tablet 
to Dr. Richard Cordley, a pioneer home mission- 
ary pastor who, during his pastorate of nearly 
forty years, saw Plymouth grow from a struggling’ 
home missionary church to one of the largest and. 
most influential in the state. Tablet unveiled 
Nov. 4 by Mr. 0. A. Horscome, its only surviving 
charter member, who held the candle when the 
articles of the church were drawn up at its organ- 
ization more than fifty-two years ago. 

NEWTON, MAss., Fliot.—Tablet in memory of Rev. 
Lyman Cutler and Dr. William H. Davis, the pas- 
tors who have died in office. Unveiled with appre- 
ciative address by Dr. F. S. Hatch, acting pastor. 

WINDSOR, Cr., Rev. Roscoe Nelson. “Monument 
recently placed in cemetery to the memory of Rev. 
Gowen C. Wilson, pastor of this ancient church, 
1866-92. It was largely the gift of old friends in 
the parish, in token of loving and grateful remem- 


brance. 
Congregational Clubs 


ASHUELOT, at Keene, N. H. Speaker, Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden; topic, Recollections of a Lifetime. 


Continued On page 885. 
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The Boston Safe 


Executor and Trustee 


Co. (Capital and Surplus $3,000,000) 
may be appointed your Executor and 
Trustee, thereby obtaining for you a 
permanency of office and security at no 
more expense than where Individual 
Executors or Trustees are appointed. 


Deposit & Trust 














Correspondence and Personal Calls Welcomed 


CHARLES E. ROGERSON, President 
87 Milk Street, Boston 
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Why not? There is none better made. 


J.G.@ B.S. FergusonCo. | 
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(Continued from page 884.) 


‘CONNECTICUT CENTRAL, at North Ch., Middle- 
town. Speaker, Judge Simeon E. Baldwin on 
The Fathers of New England. 

Essex, at Salem, Mass. Dr. A. A. Berle on The 
Minister as a Citizen. 

FALL RIVER, Mass —Dr. William Elliot Griffis told 
The Old Story of the Pilgrim Fathers and Mothers 
in New Style. 

RAY PALMER CLUuUB, at Troy, N. Y. Dr. Hector 
Hall gave a study of Scotch Ballads, illustrated 
by the singing of Mrs. Hall. 


Suggestive Features and Methods 


BosTON, MAss., Berkeley Temple, Rev. A. A. Stock- 
dale. For midweek meeting, Question Box serv- 
ice: questions to be mailed the pastor in advance 
and to be answered at the meeting. 

BosToNn, MASS., Shawmut.—Dr. W. T. McElveen 
asks for practical questions to be answered in his 
church calendar, in a department similar to that 
conducted by President King in The Congrega- 
tionalist. 

CLEVELAND, O., Park, Rev. L. A. Edwards, has 
divided its field, in a rapidly growing section, into 
districts, assigning to each a resident worker. 
These workers call on all new families. If these 
prove to be Congregationalists or unchurched, 
they are invited to attend Park Church. If they 
accept, this worker greets them, introduces them 
and tries to make them feel at home.. It works! 


‘GARNER, Io., Rev. F. Edmonds Henry. A large 


upstairs room in the city hall, only occasionally 
needed for public meetings, has been given, 
rent free, by the town council to @ ciub of Chris- 
tian young men recently organized. The room is 
for reading and table games, wit musical and 
literary features in prospect. 

HARTFORD, Ct., Wethersfield, Ave., tic 1.C.T Erick- 
son. Two new departments recently organized, 
one of boys from 10 to 14, the other of those from 
14 to 20. Both are affiliated with the Y.M.C. A., 
whose physical director for boys, Mr. Goldsmith, 
superintends the physical department. The older 
boys will conduct literary and social departments; 
the younger will make stamp and coin collec- 
tions and read helpful books. An advisory board 
of ten, carefully chosen from the church, will 
have general control. In two meetings nearly 
50 boys and young men have enrolled; these, with 
a Men’s Club of 127, give a total of about 175 for 
the three departments—a number equal to about 
two-thirds the entire church membership. 

LOWELL, MAss., Kirk St., Dr. G. E. Martin. An- 
nual thank-offering service in place of midweek 
meeting. At the one recently held the pastor pro- 
duced two keepsake coins, one forty years old, 
the other 50, gifts of two aged members. Though 
but a dollar each, because of their age the two 
sold for $5, which swelled the missionary fund. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Omitted Dec. 24. 
MINNEAPOLIS MINISTERS’ MEETING, Plymoath 
Church, Dec. 31, 10.30 a. M. Union Meeting. 


“SUNDAY SOHOOL NORMAL CLASS, Dr. W. T. McElveen, 


leader, Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Saturdays, 
2.30 P. M. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Friday meeting, Pil- 
grim Hall, 11 a. M. 








Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. -Each 
additional line ten cents,counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








HASKELL—In Leominster, Mass, Dec. 11, Sarah T.. 
widow of Joseph Haskell and the oldest member of 
the Congregational church, aged 97 yrs. 


HOLBROOK~—In Boston, Mass., Dec. 8, Miss Mary W. 
Holbrook, aged 77 yrs.’ A woman of rare kindliness 
and gentleness of pature, she used her considerable 
wealth to greatly benefit her native town of Holbrook, 
Mass., and to forward many philanthropic causes. 
She gave to the Congregational church in Holbrook 
its parsonage and $5,000 in money, and had recently 
donated to the village a tract of land for a public park. 


ROSS—In Rockford, Ill., Dec. 5, Rev. William H. Ross, 
aged 57 yrs. 





Governor Cobb and his council decide that 
there is no occasion for executive action in 


‘dealing with the Holy Ghost and Us Society 
-at Shiloh, Me. 
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Soothe the throat and stop a 
hacking cough. A safe and 
simple remedy. Sold only in boxes. 














in business. 


your age. Address Dept. 59. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


[ ‘The buildings pictured above are owned and occupied by 
| Office at Newark, N. J The extensive busintss of The 
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The House Founded On A Rock 


Shall stand. Build your fortunes on the rock foundation of Life Insurance. It has shielded 
thousands from want, educated thousands of young men and women, and started them 
Write to-day for information of Policies, with Rates and Benefits at 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 


e Prudential Insurance Company of America, as its Home 
ial requires in these home office buildings alone, 
nd 


1 employees. 
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Wants 





Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Wanted. A capable pastor. Young married man 
=. Address Trustees Congregational Church, 
cota, 


Thousands of men owe their advancement to us; 
if you are a competent man we have a position for you; 
write for booklet. Hapgoods, 306 Broadway, New York. 


Office Men. Salesmen, Managers and high grade 
executive men who desire a better position. Now is 
the time when changes are made. Write for list and 
ven. Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, New 

ork. 


Invalids. Are there invalids among your friends 


who must be lifted daily’ If so write me and learn 
about the only invalid lifter that transfers from pillow 
to chair orcouch. Address Rey. John W. Norris, Kings- 


ton Station, Wilkesbarre, Pa, 


Holy Land and Europe (including World’s |Sun- 
day Schooi Conveation). Exceptionally fine tours free 
ministers and others who can secure and assist to 
conduct party of five. Cash commissions. Fine tours 
at $450. Rev. George Nason, Wilmington, Del. 


Feeble-minded Child or adult can be received into 
a pleasant nome, under sympathetic supervision. Phy- 
sician’s family near Boston. Highest references given 
and required. Address Physician, 48, care The Congre- 
gationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. Stoddard’s Lectures, New International 
and Americana Encyciopedias, Century Dictionary, 
Larned Ready Reference, Historians’ History, Hastings’, 
Biblica, Peoples’ Bible, etc. Books sold. Oatalogue. 


Wanted. Any person or persons contemplating the 
installation of new furnaces or ranges in their churches 
or homes. the best of advice can be given free by ad- 
dressing Ranges, 47, care The Vongregationalist, Boston. 





Wanted. Any church contemplating the pees 
of new —_ can learn something to their advantage 
by addressing Purchaser, 47, care The Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 








ALL ABOARD FOR CANADA.—New Year Excur- 
sions to Montreal and Quebec at Reduced Rates. 
From Dec. 28 to Jan. 2 inclusive the Central 
Vermont and Grand Trunk Railway Companies in 
connection with the Boston & Maine R R. will sell 
special excursion tickets from New England points 
to Montreal and Quebec and return for one fare 
plus $1. For example, the rates from Boston will 
be $10 to Montreal and $12 to Quebec, via Mon- 
treal, with stop over privileges at Montreal and any 
other point in Canada. From Worcester the fares 
will be Montreal $9 50 and Quebec $11.50; from 
Springfield they will be Montreal $9.40 and Quebec 
$11.40, with proportionately low rates from other 
points. These tickets are good returning until 
Jan. 31. This excursion comes at a time when the 
ice carnivals and winter sports are in full swing 
and offers an unusual opportunity for visiting Can- 
ada during one of the most fascinating seasons of 
the whole year there. The Central Vermont is the 
popular line to Montreal and operates three fast 





Book Exchange, Derby, Ct. 


Dengregatienaliets Wanted to spend a comfort 
abie, healthful winter. Beautiful forest; delightful 
seashore ; climate of sunshine; charming community; 
no saloons but churches, schools and clean environ. 
ment.” Write Rev. J. H. Goodell, Pacific Grove, Cal. 
This is not a money scheme. 





Wanted, the name and address of -~ parties who 
would be interested in a tour te the West Indies. Inter- 
esting information will be sent to those contemplating 
such a trip, free of charge. Address Tours, 47, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 





express trains daily between: Boston and Spring- 
field and that city. The New England States 
Limited, leaving Boston daily at 11.30 A. M., ar- 
riving Montreal 10 Pp. M., carries wide vestibule 
coaches, Pullmans and a parlor café car, serving 
meals a la carté throughout the journey. Other 
trains leave at 9 A. M. and 7.30 P.M. For further 
particulars or reservations write or apply to T. H. 
Hanley, N. E. P. A., Central Vermont and Grand 
Trunk Railways, 360 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Week of Prayer Topics, 1907* 


PREPARED RY THE COMMITTEE OF THE BOSTON 


MINISTERS’ MEETING 


General Theme: Talking with Our Father 


Jan.6. PRAISING AND THANKING OUR FATHER 
FOR H1s LOVE AND CARE. 

Jan. 7. CONFESSING UNTO HIM OUR SINS AS 
DISOBEDIENT CHILDREN AND ASKING HIs For- 
GIVENESS. 

Jan. 8. ASKING FOR His WISDOM TO GUIDE 
Us. IN LIFE ° 

Jan. 9. PROMISING UNTO OUR FATHER OUR 
LIVES AS LIVING SACRIFICES. 

Jan. 10. ASKING FOR THE HOLY SPIRIT, THAT 
Wer MAy LOVE THE OTHER CHILDREN OF THE 
FATHER’S HOUSE. 

Jan. 11. HARMONIZING OUR WILLS WITH THE 


WILL OF THE FATHER. FINDING THE WILL OF 
THE FATHER IN THE MIND AND DEEDS OF 
CHRIST. 


Jan.12. ASKING THE FATHER TO KINDLE 
MISSIONARY ZEAL IN OUR HEARTS. 


ALTERNATIVE MISSIONARY TOPICS 


The Church and World Evangelization 


Jan. 6. THE WORLD KINGDOM OF THE SPIRIT. 

Jan. 7. THE UPPER ROOM AND THE MOTIVE 
POWER. 

Jan, 8. EVANGELIZATION BY PERSONAL WIT- 
NESS AND LY THE PREACHING OF THE TRUTH. 

Jan. 9. EDUCATIONAL EVANGELISM 

Jan. 10. THE EVANGELISM OF PRACTICAL 
PHILANTHROPY. 

Jan. 11. WORLD EVANGELIZATION AND THE 
HoME FIELD. 


Suggested by the Evangelical Alliance 


Jan. 7. THANKSGIVING AND HUMILIATION. 

Jan. 8. THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL: PRAISE 
AND PRAYER FOR THE “ ONE Bopy” oF WHICH 
CHRIS? Is THE HEAD. 

Jan. 9. NATIONS AND THEIR RULERS. 

Jan.10. FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Jan.11. FAMILIES, EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISH- 
MENTS AND THE YOUNG. 

Jan. 12. HOME MISSIONS AND THE JEWS. 





* Topics suggested by the Boston Ministers’ Meet- 
ng are printed in The Congregationalist Hand- 
book; those offered by the Evangelical Alliance, 
Rudolph Lenz, 64 Bible House, New York, N. Y. 


What We Want, Not What We 
Need 


**An’ there ye ar-re, Hinnissy. I see be 
th’ pa-aper undher ye’er ar-rm that ye have 
th’ Chris’mas spirit. Th’ poor nearly always 
have it. Ye can’t undherstand givin’ or ray- 
ceivin’ onless ye undherstand want. Ifa rich 
man give ye a prisint he’d give ye a bar’l 
iv flour, because he thinks that’s what ye 
want. Butitisn’t. It’s what yeneed. What 
ye want is a stovepipe hat. I’m glad to see 
ye takin’ home a set iv boxin’ gloves to Packy. 
He needs a pair iv shoes, but if ye give hima 
pair iv shoes on Chris’masjday I’d spurn ye’er 
acquaintance.”’ 

““It costs money,’ said Mr. Hennessy. 
“I’m sometimes glad it comes but wanst a 
year.” 

**So does Wash’nton’s birthday,’’ said Mr. 
Dooley, ‘* but I niver cud feel th’ same about 
it.’—Mr. Dooley, in The American Magazine. 


The Toy Debauch | 


Christmas is fast becoming a positive curse. 


What between gorging ourselves with rich. 


foods, bestowing upon each other useless and 
senseless gifts and corrupting our children 
with a multitude of toys, the day is of evil 
omen. It is a day of over indulgence all 
around. The Christmas tree becomes a deadly 
upas if we are not careful. Nothing is as 
salutary with children as to keep them living 
on a low key and [close to common things. 
Let them find joy and entertainment, as they 
surely will, if you give them a chance, in the 
simple and hear at hand. Do not seek to ex- 
cite and intoxicate them with the strange, the 
bizarre, the extraordinary. Let them alone. 
If their craving for novelty is stimulated there 
is danger that they will find life fiat, stale and 
unprofitable. 

Look into any of our wealthy homes at 
Christmas time where there are several chil- 
dren, and see the wicked extravagance in the 
bestowal of toys. It isa regular toy debauch: 
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The children become sated and lose their in- 
terest before half the presents are distributed. 
In a few days most of them are discarded; the 
boy contents himself with some simple thing 
like a wagon ora cart, and the girl with 
something equally simple and commonplace. 
Let us stop this wicked corrupting of the 
innocents.—John Burroughs, in The Inde- 
pendent. 








GREAT SALE OF 


Ladies’ Shirt-Waists 
and Underwear 


To Advertise the 
OPENING OF OUR NEW BUILDING 


We announce a Sale of Advance Spring Styles of 
Shirt-Waists and Muslin 
Underwear at Prices 
Heretofore Unknown. 
No. 506. This 
handsome Waist is 
made of good qual- 
ity white lawn. 
The front shows 
elaborate embroid- 
ery in open work 
and blind effect. 
Buttons in back. 
Long sleeves with 
tucked cuffs and 
lace edging. Col- 
lar made of em- 
broidery and 
trimmed with lace. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust 
Wonderful Value 
Price = 98 cents 
: Postage 10 cents 

Remit by P. 0. Money Order, Express Money Order, Bank 
Draft or Registered Letter. 

Our new eleven story building enables us to carry an enor- 
mous stock, which means the prompt filling of all orders. 

Send us atrial order. You have much to gain and noth- 
ing to lose. Remember, we refund your money if you are not 
entirely satisfied. 

Write today for our new White Goods Catalogue, sent free 
on request. It illustrates over 50 advance Spring styles of 
Shirt-waists and Muslin Under-garments at most attractive 
prices. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 


201 West 24th St., New York 


Mail orders only. No Agents or Branches. Est.u8 yrs. 
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EATERS 


Magee heated homes are thor- 


and with the 


amount of attention 





oughly heated at the least expense 


smallest possible 


and care. 


Send for Special Illustrated Booklets fully describing them. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 38 Union St., Boston, Mass, 


The largest line under one name made in the United States. 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 
“EVERYWHERE 
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A Man of Deeds 


(Y. P. 8. C. EB. Prayer Meeting) 
BY EDITH GAY 


Topic, Dec. 30-Jan. 2. Carey and Missions 
in India. Isa. 54: 2, 3. 

Historical setting. William Carey was born 
Aug. 17, 1761, in the village of Paulerspury, in 
the heart of the Midland district of England, 
whence so many famous men have come. He 
struggled through a youth of poverty, worked 
at the cobbler’s trade, studied by himself, 
preached where he could and pondered great 
things. During his young manhood the French 
Revolution gained its fearful momentum and 
did its work, the Invasion of France by the 
Allies, the September massacres and the 
death of the king followed each other. 


Against heavy odds. | In the latter part of 
the eighteenth century the Church needed a 
prophet to teach her the duties toward the 
oppressed and unhappy in foreign lands. 
When Carey first rose in a ministerial associa 
tion and asked the question ‘‘ whether the 
command given the apostles to teach all na- 
tions was not obligatory on all ministers,’ he 
was stérnly reproved and bidden to sit down 
by an older clergyman. The persistence and 
heroic faith of this man of one idea when all 
his world was against him is worth studying 
over. Heis an exemplification of the man of 
genius who will bring things to pass though 
every man’s hand be against him. Carey 
succeeded because he was on the right side, 
because he stuck to it, beeause he had faith 
and because he worked. When he became an 
old man he said if he had accomplished any- 
thing it was because he was able to plod. 
Effervescence is beautifal for a moment, but 
plain, quiet, cold water quenches the thirst 
of the fainting man as nothing else can. 
If the eye of God looks with special favor 
upon any one map, it is the man who brings 
to pass, who wrests victory from defeat, who 
** does his work as well as he can and is kind.’”’ 


Beginnings of missions in India. The op- 
position of the East India Company to all 
missionary enterprise made it necessary to 
work with caution. The Danish Government 
came to the rescue and gava Carey and his 
assistant, Dr. Thomas, the protection they 
needed. For seven years, these two men 
plodded on earning their living and preaching 
when they could, and still not one convert to 
encourage their labors. 
finally given positions as superintendents in in 
digo factories where they stayed, combining 
business with missionary work, until 1800 when 
Carey went to Serampore to join a little colony 


‘of missionaries who had been gradually gather- 


ing. It was here that Carey’s greatest work 
was done. He translated the New Testament 
into Bengalee and his proficiency in the lan- 
guage obtained him a chair at a government 
college. He recaived a large salary for this 
and with his other earnings, $75,000 came to 
him yearly, all bat $200 being used to support 
the mission. 





Direct result to India. Through Carey’s 
influence, Parliament inserted a clause in the 
East India Company’s charter giving mission 
aries permission to enter India. This was a 
mighty triumph for right,as the company con- 
trolled all ports and were determined that 
missions should not be established. Carey 
had the ambition of seeing the New Testament 
translated into every language of the East and 
himself accomplished the translation of the 
Scriptures into seven foreign tongues. He 
was the means of prohibiting the sacrifice of 
children at the annuai festival at Ganga Sangor 
and did much toward turning public sentiment 
against the burning of widows on the funeral 
pileof theirhusbands. He worked continually 
for the social good of the people where he was 
not able to make them listen to his preaching. 
At his station in Serampore were seen the first 
large printing press in India, the first paper 
mill and steam engine, the first vernacular 


Both the men were | 
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newspaper and the first efforts put forth to 
educate the Hindu womenand girls. Christian 
missions to the enormous country of India be- 
ginning with two men, now extend over its 
whole territory with a working force of 10,000 
people engaged in preaching thegospel. Forty- 
one years Carey labored in India, never once 
returning to England and in June, 1834, he 
died in the land for which he had done so 
much, 





Rogers Academy is indebted to Miss Helen 
Gould for $2,590 with which to install a heat- 
ing plant. 














cold room. 
conditions, 





can make home warm and 


Carry it about fromroom to room. 


Every heater warranted. 


Every house has its 


furnace heat often result in some particular 
part of the house being cold and cheerless. You 


PERFECTION 


Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


Smokeles device prevents smoke and smell. 


danger. 
as a lamp. All parts easily cleaned. 
bossed. Holds 4 quarts of oil and 


heat. Two finishes—nickel and japan. 
_ If not at your dealer’s write our 
Nearest agency for descriptive circular. 
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Pay no attention to anony- 
mous letters. 

Pay no 
mous lamp-chimneys. 

My Index tells all 


money for anony- 
about 
lamps, their proper chimney 
and care. It is free. 


Address, MA‘ 





‘BETH, Pittsburgh. 





To Heat 
Cold Rooms 


Quickly 






Abnormal weather 
inadequate stove or 











cheerful with the 





Turn wick high or low—there’s no 
Easy to operate 
Brass oil fount beautifully em- 
burns 9 hours. Gives intense 
Handsome, useful, reliable. 

















and satisfactory. 


(RX QO | amp for all- round 
you can buy. 
latest improved burner. Gites 


bright, steady light at low 
throughout and nicket plated. 

whether library, dining-room, parloror bedroom. Safe 
Every lamp warranted, Write to 
nearest agency if not at your dealer's. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


is the best lamp 


household use 
Equipped with 


est cost. Made of brass 
Suitable for any room 












HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE: No. 56 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 


One Hundred-and-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1906. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in ay and Trust Companies...... $1,180,287.( 0 

ROG) TRIRES cnccccccccccccccocccccecccccesece 1,543,892.( 0 

United States BOMGS,. .cccccccccocccces wee 

State and City Bonds.......cccccoccccovccs 

Railroad Bon ae oe 
8 








7,953, 725.( 0 
611,000. 


: CO 
Bank and Trust Co. Stock 391, *750.C0 


Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 





eal REO. ov cccccccccccccecacecccccece 109,500.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
BEE cccccsccssdececcocssencecccececece 993,668.77 
$21,239,052.88 
LIABILITIES 

Cine CnmRO ss eccnccecoccogseccscconceses $3,000,000. 00 
Reserve Premium Fund............+++++ 7,698,001.00 
Reserve for LOSSCS.........60+-eseeesees 78$23,047.08 

Reserve for Re-Insurance, and other 
GE nocdsenadwescetdxnsacesecucvenes $837,503.46 

Reserve for Taxes and other contin- 
BOMOIRD cccccceccentcecscconcccessssoce 800,00¢@ .00 

aa over contingencies and all lia- 
ilities including Capital............ 8,720,501.84 
$21,239,0528.8 s 


Surplus as regards Policy- — @11,720,501.34 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Presiden 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA. Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER 
GLARENGE A. LUDLUM ass’t ” Secretary. 


DR. RING’S SANATORIUM 


163 Hillside Avenue, 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, Near Boston. 
For Health and Rest Seekers. Write for particulars to 
Tel. 425 Arlington. ALLAN MOTT RING, M. D. 


crime ELL S '. 


Peal McSuane Bet Founvay Co., Bacrone, Me. 











J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2826 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one rocf, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Pe gw! 


* HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 

























Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tia Rollers 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS a FORBIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Bos Fra 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John @. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Pure ae Be Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 ‘La Salie St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIET 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York,N. Y. Mr. Williats 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subcrip 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D po Editorial Secretary; Rev. help ig Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretar: ry. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in the South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Oongregatioral 
House. Ohicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in og churches and porsenagts. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., pooretery : Charles E. mene, Treas 
arer, 105 East 22nd St. w York, N. Y. . W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St Chic: 0, ey Rev. @ A. 
Hood, regational } House, Boston, :’ Rev. H. 
Wikof,, Y. ilding, San Franc . Oal., Piet 
fiecretaries ; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, clinton Ci, Assistant 
Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. enty-seven OCongrega- 
tional Oolleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Faber 9 Christian schools in a. and ney Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8 Wilkins, 
‘Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 Congregational ‘oun, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington 8t., Chicago, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIBTY, a ogational Ho House, Bosten, Wil- 
iard Scott, D. D., Presiden Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
comer? j Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer. 

e Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
ainien furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools  amentepe ge 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by appropriations from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. 

e Business Povertment, known in the trade as The Pil- 
am Press, publishes The Congregationalist and Christian 
orld, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
8 pee and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its Leis ury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Dygpartment to which, however 
it makes annual appro riations, Orders for books and 
eee for periodicals should be sent to the 
0. 8. 8. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street Boston; from Interior and 
‘Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Dl. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
“¥ orate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
ongregational Churches of the United States.” 
Helps needy Oongregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
om churches, ae and by bequest. President 
v. H.A. Stimson, D. Secretary iv. Wm. A. Rice, 

yt Fourth Ave., ‘and Pobea S8t.,N ¥.; ; Treasurer, Rev. 
Semual B. Forbes, ‘206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY Snoemmasetes 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzi D. 

‘Treasurer, U. F. Stratton; Seeenens Seoceties. eer 
CO. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
4 Cone ee oe to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Oontributions from churches 
aud individuals solic ted. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 5 gee House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established and directed by the Massachusetts 
General Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or ey supplies in Massachusetts and 
4 es states. Room 610 Congregational House, Bos- 

Rev. “harles 8. Rice, Secretary, Rev. William H. 
Milbright, D.D., Chairman, 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be. 
— solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan. 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
¥F. E. ‘Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity piaoseperteet). Its object is the estab 
lishment and support of Evangelical a 
Churches and sunday Schools in Boston and gene | 
Onariles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda 8t., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS egg, Re 704 Congrega 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; St 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, ee 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. — 
orer; Miss C,-E. Jackson, Home Secre 


THE bebe Be nee FRIEND SOOIRTY, of Bos 
ton, Room 60 Boe oy onal House, Boston. a 
Grace Soren, 4 9 Greenville st., Roxbury 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALI] 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8UG 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
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An Iowa Semi-Centennial 


Congregationalists at Iowa City, Rev. H. L. Strain, 
pastor, bave just celebrated their jubilee. Fifty 
years ago Nov. 26, the first attempt was made for 
a Congregational church, the field up to this time 
and the funds of the A. H.M S. having been appro- 
priated by the New School Presbyterian Church 
The venture was not a success. The panic took 
away ready money, the railroad moving westward 
took away the town's prosperity, politics took away 
the State Capito], and the war took away the 
men. But in 1866 the New School Presbyterians 
voted to become Congregationalists, and all the 
elements combined to effect a new organization. 

Drs. M. A. Bullock of Lincoln, Neb., and George 
L. Cady of Dubuque, former pastors, came back to 
preach on anniversary Sunday, while historical 
papers, letters from absent and former members 
and addresses of congratulation made Monday a 
rare fellowship day. 

The church faces a great and growing opportunity. 
Its position with respect to the State University is 
strategic and commanding. Among its supporters 
are many faculty members, and the Congregational 
students constitute of themselves a good-sized par- 
ish. Pioneer work is being done to hold these young 
people to spiritual life and to the denomination. 
A new plan of student membership has been suc- 
cessfully inaugurated. The Home Missionary So- 
ciety employs a graduate student to devote part of 
his time to student work in connection with the 
church. Bible classes are being fostered and plans 
made for thorough religious education. This im- 
portant phase, with the usefulness of the church in 
a growing city, added to the celebration a decided 
sense of justification for the struggles and sacrifices 
of the pioneers. L. 





The Great Hypnotist 


Drink is the greatest and most baneful 
hypnotist on the earth at present, and 
that its influence is more awful than any 
Plague, more devastating than any war. 
Looking back from more than middle 
life, I can hardly remember a case of 
wreck and ruin that has not been, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the result of drink. 
It is a terrible roll-call my memory goes 
through, of men of good and even bril- 
liant gifts and of bright and glorious op- 
portunities, who are dead, or worse than 
dead, at the hand of the great hypnotist. 
Against that record I cannot recall a 
single case of a man who, free from the 
tyranny of drink, has been utterly de- 
stroyed by misfortune. The hardest 
blows of fate seem powerless to slay the 
man whom the great hypnotist cannot 
subdue. And though I think intemper- 
ance is often as much a consequence as a 
cause, I truly believe that if drink could 
be utterly wiped out of the world tonight 
humanity would awake in the morning 
with more than half its sorrows and suf- 
fering gone.—From Hall Caine’s new 
novel, Drink. . 





There is one joy greater than being with 
people when ofe wishes to be with people, and 
that is to be alone when one wishes to be alone. 
—Arthur Goodrich. 
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AWFUL AGONY 


Positively Relieved by The Pyramid 


Treatment 


A TRIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE. 


There is no reason—surely no good reason— 
why any man or woman should continue to 
suffer with piles when a reputable company 
of druggists have placed in every high grade 
pharmacy a positive and unfailing cure for 
this dread disease at a price within the reach 
of the poorest. They have done more. They 
offer to relieve the sufferer temporarily and 
start him well on the way to recovery, by giv- 
ing to any piles patient who sends his name 
and address, a free trial package of the won- 
derful Pyramid Pile Cure in a plain sealed 
wrapper. There are enough of the curative 
elements in this trial package to greatly re- 
duce the swelling of the affected part, to heal 
much of the sorenesss and ulceration. After 
the sample is gone your druggist will supply 
you with a box of the Pyramids for 50 cents. 

Read Mrs. Bond’s letter, which tells how 
she suffered and was relieved, if not positively 
cured, after using one 50 cent box: 

** T have tried your pile cure and find them 
all you recommend them. I am very thankfal 
to you for ever putting them within my reach, 
for I have had one box and I have not used all 
of them yet, and I feel like a new woman to- 
day, and I tell everybody about them. When 
I started them I could not walk across the 
floor, but now I can do my work all right. 
My work was a burden to me before I started 
them, but I can tell you that I can work much 
better now. You can rely on me. I will tell 
everybody about Pyramid Pile Cure. Yours 
sincerely, Mrs. J. Bond, Toronto, Canada, 
33 Pears Avenue.” 

There is positively no risk or danger with 
the Pyramid Pile Cure, for there is nething 
but curatives in the preparation. They are 
suppositories which placed in the affected 
part; act as a soothing ointment working 
upon the infected and ulcerous tissues, giving 
them new life and stimulating a stronger cir- 
culation of the blood. 

By the use of the Pyramid Pile Cure the 
patient is cured at home without losing a 
day’s work, no matter what his occupation. 
The cure may be accomplished in absolute 
privacy. We use no names for advertising 
purposes without the voluntary consent of 
the patient. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure is quick, permanent 
and painless. 
name and address today, and we will furnish 
you at once with the free trial package. 
Pyramid Drug Co., 73 Pyramid Building, 
Marshall, Mich. 

The 50 cent size packages are for sale at all 
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tion, check the progress of the disease. Our advice 
is—give the children Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Ask 
your doctor if this is his advice also. 


We have no secrets! We publish 
the formulas ofall our preparations. 


Especially night coughs. i 
Oud S O help to quiet the irritation, control the inflamma- 


Children 


Nature needs a little 


He knows. 


J.C. Ayer Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 

















HOOPING-COUGH « GROUP. | 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation | 
ALSO. VERY BENEFICIAL IN CASES OF BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO and RHEUMATISM 


Copy of an order received, —*‘Baroness Meltzing requests Messrs. Edwards to dispatch six bottles of Roche's Herbal 
Embrocation, used for childrca having hooping-cough, to Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Cumberland, Penzing, 
Vienna, 24th March, 1889,"" This order was repeated in 1894, 1899, 1903 and 1905. W. Edwards & 
Son, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 4// Druggists or K, FOUGERA & CO.,90 Beekman St., N. ¥. 


a pelenreten Effectual Cure 
Without Internal Medicine. 
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AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Do not delay, but send your, 
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Announce THREE SPECIAL TRIPS to 


Jamaic 


and Return, including all 
lecessary Expenses 


$85 to $100 _puration, 19 days 


Upon the magnificent Admiral steamers, thus giving 
the tourist or the city-weary an exceptional opportunity 


to visit the Gem of the West Indies under ideal 
conditions. 


SAILING DATES: 
Leave BOSTON Dec. 12-19-26, at 10 a.m. 
RATE, $100. 
Leave PHILA. Dec. 13-20-27, at 10 a. m. 
RATE, $100. 
Leave BALTIMORE on ships of the Line 
Dec 12-19. Rare, $es. 


ITINERARY. Leave Boston, Philadel- 
phia or Baltimore on dates specified above, 
Port Antonio (stopping at Hotel Titchfield), 
with drives to Annota Bay, Castleton Gardens, 
Kingston ( stopping at Constant Spring or Myrtle 
Bank Hotel), Morant Bay and Bowden, re- 
turning to Boston or Philadelphia. 

While at Port Antonio side trips covering Wéind- 
sor, Burlington, Swift River, Blue Hole, and a 
rafting trip on river Rio Grande have been ar- 
ranged for. 

Regular Service.—The fleet of Admiral 
steamers also maintain a regular service, leaving 
Boston and Philadelphia each wee 

We will send free “‘A ae Month in 

Jamaica, a beautifully illustrated book, 

also * * The Golden Carribean,"’ our monthly 

paper, giving valuable information to. the 

traveler. 
Address local tourist agents, or 
UNITED FRUIT CO. 
. os JOPF, 
Gen'l Pass. Agent, 
Long Wharf, Boston. 











FARNMIORTCACES 


of the right sort are those based on 
land the owner doesn’t want to lose. 
He borrows no mare than he can carry, 
pays interest and principal promptly. 








In the $20,000,000 repre- 


sented by my loans not one 


5% to 
6% client has a _ foreclosure. 
oeliateshiahaaaeae 


I can place your money, in small or large 
amounts, where it will net as high as 6%. 

I investigate titles and borrowers, collect your 
interest, look after insurance, etc., and protect 
you against tax sale. 

My list makes clear how your savings can earn 
5% or 6% instead of 3% or 4%; my record and 

, standing assure you that I will offer you nothing 
not absolutely safe. Address 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 


UNIONVILLE, MISSOURI 











Sample 


eard con- 
taining 12 
pens, dif- 
ferent 
sent to 


any address upon receipt of six cents in postage. 
Spencerian Pen Co.,349 Broadway, New York 








The Roosevelt-Storer Episode 


The country is more than ready to call the 
Roosevelt-Storer affair ‘all in.” Let’s try to 
forget those letters, the while that the judi- 
cious grieve.—Springfield Republican. 


The wonder is that the President would 
forget how hard it is for Catholics to make 
the needful distinction between the respective 


provinces of Church and State.— United Pres- | 


byterian. 


But we may safely assume, we think, that 
our readers will agree with us in entertaining 
the hope that as this is the first episode of its 
kind that has appeared in our history, so it 
may prove to be the last.—Christian Work. 


It and the two who appear as its ccmplain- 
ing figures will be forgotten. But the country 
will gratefully remember a President of whose 
closer and more intimate life it has this 
glimpse, only to admire him the more asa 
man and to have a greater confidence in him 
as President.—Philadelphia Press. 


A careful examination of the published cor- 
respondence supports the conclusion that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s earlier impulses led him into a 
position from which his later judgment urged 
a retreat. The retreat was not masterly, 
though scarcely dishonorable, unless we ac- 
cept Mr. Storer’s version of the White House 
interview. The dispute as a whole does not 
add to the dignity of those party to it.—The 
Interior. 


What Mr. Storer has done by his amateur 
experiments in the field of ecclesiastical in- 
trigue has not only harmed himself but gives 
ground for an attitude of watchfulness toward 
all attempts, direct or indirect, to support the 
rule of the Curia by bids for American official 
recognition. Mr. Taft, in the matter of the 
Philippine lands, has illustrated the Ameri- 
can view of the Vatican so far as public law is 
concerned.— The Churchman. 


Everybody concerned in the unhappy busi- 
ness will be a sufferer. Archbishop Ireland 
not excepted; that red hat. is now postponed 
to the Greek calends. The repute and pres- 
tige of the country’s diplomatic service will 
suffer, too. All the unfriends of the United 
States in the older countries across the At- 
lantic will “‘improve the occasion’’ in their 
familiar, superior way. Coming as it does 
just before holly time, such a bitter con- 
troversy is doubly discordant and deplorable. 
It should never have occurred.—Hartford 
Courant. 


Our only course with reference to Church 
and State is marked out for us in our Consti- 
tution and in the custom, practice and senti- 
ment of our whole existence as a republic. 
Any departure from it even by a hair- breadth 
will condemn any public man. This the Presi- 
dent’s final instruction to the Storers makes 
so clear that there can be no excuse for any 
future failure to understand it. The incident, 
with its publication of private and confiden- 
tial letters, is a most lamentable episode in our 
history; but if it enforces the lesson that we 
should mind our own business abroad and at 
home and keep aloof from ecclesiastical or 
other intrigues which are none of our con- 
cern, we shall not buy the instruction at too 
high a price.— Philadelphia Ledger. 





Education 


Among the colleges benefiting this year from 
the John D. Rockefeller Fand, Drary College 
is to receive $50,000 and lowa College of Grin- 
nell $100,000, conditioned on these institutions 
raising additional amounts. 


The Vatican will shortly establish a Catholic 
University in Tokyo, to be controlled by 
American Jesuits. This was one of the mat- 
ters intrusted to Bishop O’Connell, now Arch- 
bishcp-coadjutor of New England, who was 
sent to Japan last year by the Pope. 
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WITH GOOD 


SECURITY 


The Industrial Savings and Loan Company is a 
strong, progressive, ably managed savings institution 
that has been 

ESTABLISHED 13 YEARS 
Conducted under Supervision of 
NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Assets of $1,750,000 protect our patrons. The judi- 
cious investment of funds placed in our care—loans 
being made upon the very best class of New York 
and suburban real estate, to home builders—under 
the above capable management and supervision, ena- 
ble us to pay 5% PER YEA AR upon savings accounts, 
and earnings are reckoned for every day funds are 
left with us, no matter when received or when with- 





drawn. Remittances made quarterly or semi-an- 
nually by check, or compounded 
as desired. 
Write for full particulars 
and let us refer you to some 


of our patrons in your locality, 
Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co. 
12 Times Building, Breadway, 
New York 




















add "“Smpre s- 
siveness to e 
ceremony. We 

introduced in- SENT FOR TRIAL 
dividual service, make the best and supply over 4,000 
satisfied congregations. They never go back tothe old 
way. List of users on request. Send for free catalogue. 
Return outfit (our expense) if not satisfied after trial 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 34 St.Rochester,N.Y. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Be 
scene The C.38, BELL con “Hills bere, 


a 


"The 20th Century 
Limited ” 


Fastest Long Distance Train 
in the World 


960 MILES IN 18 HOURS 


VIA THE 

















LINES 





“ America’s Greatest Railroad” 


This magnificent train is equipped with Pull- 
man cars of the very latest design and has all 
the special features which have made the New 
York Central service so deservedly popular. 
Barber, Fresh and Salt Water Baths, Valet, 
Ladies’ Maid, Manicure, Stock and Market 
Reports, Telephone, Stenographer, etc. 

A dozen other fast trains between, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


BUFFALO, DETROIT. CLEVELAND. 
COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
the West and Southwest. 


c. F. DALY, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, New York. 














The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Dec. 23, Sunday. A Prayer for Pardon.— 

Ps. 51. 

How real and bitter is this experience of 
sin! But behind it, making hope and restora- 
tion possible, is God’s lovingkindness. Our 
confidence in asking is in what he is. Note 
the high desires of this repentant man. He 
was not content with a clearance of evil, he 
longed for an indwelling and forthreaching 
good. God and the repentant sinner can only 
be at one again when both desire and expect 
fulfillment of a high ideal of holiness. 

Make my heart clean, O God. Both purify 
and uplift my thoughts until I shall desire 
what Thou desirest. And refuse me not Thy 
presence nor a share in the work Thou hast 
for Thy children upon earth. 


Dee. 24. God’s Spirit Poured Out.—Joel 2: 

21-32, 

Throngh the most formal theories of this 
priestly prophet flash at intervals deep 
glimpses of the immediate power of God. 
These are the words which foretold the com- 
ing of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost. 
Peter put them first in his address to the as- 
tonished people. They bring a promise of 
God’s initiative in the crisis times of his own 
purpose, joined with a declaration of God’s 
open door for repentance and return. 


Dec. 25. Christmas.— Luke 2: 1-20. 

For Luke these events evidently rest upon 
a basis of ascertained and unquestionable 
fact. He fixes the year, he delights in de- 
tail. If ever there was a time for the breaking 
through of heaven in witness to the earth it 
was when in the fullness of time the Saviour 
of mankind was born. Praise and peace 
are the keynotes of the song. Without the 
close personal relation to God which finds ex- 
pression in such praise there is no peace of 
heart. One would like to know what was the 
after life of these shepherds. 


Dec. 26. Jonah in Ninevah.—Jonah 3: 1-10; 

4: 1-11. 

God is larger minded than we dream. The 
plainiy- written lesson of Jonah’s story is that 
of God’s mercy for the wide world outside of 
Israel. Jonah is drawn as the reluctant Jew 
who thinks of the Gentiles as the objects of 
God’s wrath. He cares more for God’s con- 
sistency than for his mercy. It is well for us 
that out of the slowly petrifying times of 
Israel this voice should come. It warns 
against identifying God with our own preju- 
dice. 
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able. Increase 
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Dee. 27. A Letter from John.—2 John 1-13. 

The home impress was still upon these scat- 
tered children. They had lived in the atmos- 
phere of love and they carried. it with them to 
the hard ways of the world. Such homes are 
eanters and fountains of peace. They are 
little spoken of, but the world holds no greater 
power for good. To have made and main- 
tained such a center of light and love is one of 
the greatest of all world-services. 


Dee. 28. Belshazzar’s Feast.—Dan. 5: 1-30. 

The enemy beating at the gates; the king 
drunken with his lords—here are all the ele- 
ments of tragedy. A man may be judged and 
doomed and yet not aware. His seeming tri- 
umph may be like the gorgeous portal which 
is set up before a tomb. The story suggests 
the size of Babylon. There were a thousand 
lords with the king and yet the walls were 
garrisoned. The fall of the kingdom began in 
the hearts of its kings—a lesson we, who are 
lords of our own freedom, must take to heart 
if America is to be strong. 


Dec. 29. The Book of Remembrance.—Dan. 

12: 1-13. 

Turn back to the vision of the judgment 
throne [chap. 7: 9, 10] for an earlier picture of 
the record books in the writer’s thought. It 
reappears in Revelation. We ought to bring 
from our reading here a vivid sense of the re- 
sponsibility which life puts upon us. Com- 
pare what Christ says upon the final bringing 
to light of all hidden things [ Luke 12: 2, 3]. 





Sparks from Other Anvils 


(Springfield Republican) 


An archdeacon of the Church of England 
has discovered that many of his fashionable 
worshipers cannot say the Lord’s Prayer. He 
was shocked, yet he has only begun to explore 
the dark continent of the aristocracy’s re- 
ligion. 





New Jersey News 


At Westfield, the first year’s pastorate of Rev. 
Henry Guernsey has been marked by the addition 
of twenty-five members; enlargement of the build- 
ing; four new clubs—among men, women, young 
people and children—and general increase in chureh 
activities. The benevolence of this church, over 
$2,600 from a membership of 250, is not only large 
in proportion, but is kept up with the extra ex- 
peuses of building and repairs, and the salary of 
the pastor emeritus, Dr. Danforth. During the 
renovation of the edifice, Mr. and Mrs. Guernsey 
have been in Europe. 

St. Paul’s, Nutley, has invited Rev. G. A. Hulbert, 
a student at Union Seminary, to act as pastor for 
the year. 

Montclair First hears with gratitude of the im- 
provement of Dr. Bradford, who is touring Southern 
Europe. He is expected to return in February. 
Meanwhile First Church prospers greatly, Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott, Dr. Hugh Black and others have been 
supplying. The desire to hear Dr. Black has in- 
creased every Sunday, and the church has been 
taxed to its utmost capacity. Since assuming the 
duties of his professorship in Union Seminary, Dr. 
Black has established his residence in Upper Mont- 
clair. 

Christian Union Church, Upper Montclair, has 
had Dr. Thomas H. Hall of Union Seminary, as 
supply for some weeks, while the committee is get- 
ting ready to nominate a pastor. A large number 
of names have been sent the committee from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The church is hearing 
no candidates, and the committee has pledged itself 
to “‘ go slow and be silent.” 

Now that the smoke has cleared away after the 
recent elections it has been found that the un- 
usually active part which many ministers of New 
Jersey, as Independents, took in the campaign, had 
important effect. It destroyed the Republican ma- 
chine in Essex County, elected the Democratic 
Assemblymen, jeopardizing the chances of Senator 
Dryden for re-election to the United States Senate, 
and has set in motion a movement for Civil Service 
in county and state institutions. For some weeks 


many ministers took the stump, addressing large 


mass meetings and having no small influence on the 
result, which indicates that the Independent move- 
ment holds the balance of power between the 
regular parties. Bae 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Costs Nothing to Try. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant and 
purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the 
same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take 
of it the better; it is not a drug at all, but 
simply absorbs the gases and impurities al- 
ways present in.the stomach and intestines 
and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, 
drinking or after eating onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the 
complexion, it whitens the teeth and further 
acts as a natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect 
in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Charcoal 
Lozenges, they are composed of the finest 
powdered Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antisepticsin tablet form or rather in the form 
of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the gen- 
eral health, better complexion, sweeter breath 
and purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that 
no possible harm can result from their con- 
tinued use, but, on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the bene- 
fits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stuart’s 
Charcoal Lozenges to all patients suffering 
from gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear 
the complexion and purify the breath, mouth 
and throat; I also believe the liver is greatly 
benefited by the daily use of them; they cost 
but twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and 
although in some sense a patent preparation, 
yet I believe I get more and better charcoal in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges than in any of the 
ordinary charcoal tablets.” 

Send your name and address today for a free 
trial package and see for yourself. F. A. 
Stuart Co., 56 Stuart Building., Marshall, 
Mich. 








Do not be satisfied with an indefinite 
“emulsion’’ which may disguise impuri- 
ties, but which does not exclude them. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


may beobtained of any good druggist. It 
is made and bottledin Norway, thus reach- 
ing you without possibility of adultera- 
tion. It is so pure that it is: entirely 


Free from all Disa- 
greeable Taste or Odor 


Digests completely —no nauseous “‘repeat- 
ing.’’ Neversoldin bulk. Take only the 
flat, oval bottles bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
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Our Readers’ Boies 


Bishop Mills’s Plan of Union 


In‘ your issue dated Dec. 1, 1906, page 728, 
under title, The Tri-Church Union, you say: 
‘*A member who is a bishop, ably and ear- 
nestly advocated a plan for federation, but 
yielded when it became clear that his col- 
leagues in his own Church were in favor of 
closer union.’’ By your description it is evi- 
dent I am the person to whom you refer; 
therefore, | ask permission to explain my 
position. 

I have been an earnest advocate of union 
from the beginning of this movement, a union 
which is both federal and organic; of which 
the union of the several states into the United 
States is the type, so far as a church can be 
like a state. This union is nota mere ‘“‘fed- 
eration,” but according to the opinion of our 
legal committee of distinguished jurists it is 
an organic union. These legal gentlemen in 
their able report say: ‘‘ The organic union of 
these three religious denominations, each with 
a fall system of denominational agencies in 
active operation, does not necessarily imply 
either that one of these systems is to super- 
cede the others, or that a new one shall be 
devised to supercede them all. The United 
States are an organic union. ... The same 
principles which govern the co-ordination of 
political relations in American Government 
seems naturally applicable to the co-ordination 
of property interests and relations in this 
union of several American religious denomi- 
nations.” 

This statement expresses exactly what I 
aimed to embodyin my plan. It may not have 
been understood; but it is no plan for mere 
** federation.”’ 

Our legal advisers further say: ‘‘ The new 
body thus appears in its true light as an asso 
ciation of preexisting churches and through 
them of pre-existing denominations. No 
church is wiped out of existence. Nor is any 
denomination wiped out of existence. A part- 
nership has been constituted, but each partner 
maintains its separate identity, though now 
acting in all matters affecting its contribution 
to the common stock through the form of the 
partnership.” 

This legal opinion says that in the plan of 
union advised by these attorneys ‘‘ no denomi- 
nation is wiped out of existence,” ‘* but that 
each of these partners (denominations) main- 
tains its separate identity.” 

I know of no method by which this can be 
so effectively done, if done at all, as by the 
plan for the united Churches after the type of 
the union of our nation. And this is both a 
federal and an organic union. It is very cer- 
tain to any one who reads the able opinion of 
our legal committee that it does not advise the 
merging of these three Churches into one new 
Charch. But it does advise that ‘‘each main 
tain its separate identity.’’ 

I am patriotic enough to think that these 
United States are the most perfect union that 
was possible for our fathers to make out of 
the several states. And [ also think that the 
united Churches after this type, a3 far as a 
Church is like a state, with proper co-ordina- 
tion and unification, through a national 
council of the three bodies, in publishing, 
evangelistic, educational and missionary work 
can be accomplished, and at the same time the 
“‘autcnomy ” of the three Churches preserved. 

Very truly yours, 
J. S. MILs. 





Bishop G. F. Seymour of the Protestant 
Episcopal diocese of Springfield, Ill, who 
died recently, was one of the most prolific 
and polemical commentators on church and 
social themes which the High Church par'y in 
the Episcopal Church had. He was professor 
of ecclesiastical history in the General Theo 
logical Seminary, New York City, for four- 
teen years. He led in opposing Phillips 
Brooks’s election to the episc pal bench. 











Stop and Think 


And think twice before you spend 
your money foolishly. There is a 
time coming when you will want it. 
Begin now to save and you willina 
very short time have at your dis- 
posal], when you need it most, more CLYDE LINE TO 
money than you would otherwise. KF i | D 
Better by far deposit your savings O R yAN 
where you may know they are safe 
than to spend your earnings fool- 
ishly. 

We pay 4% Interest 

on Savings Deposits 





Only Direct All-water '\ Route Between 


No matter where you are, you can New York, Boston and 
bank with us by mail with safet 
and pis» Y Charleston,S.C., Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns River Service between Jacksonville, 


Send today for our “ Banking by Palatka, De Land, Sanford, Enterprise, 
Mail’’ booklet—it’s free for the Fla., and Intermediate Landings 
asking The **Clyde Line” is the favorite route between NEW 

" ‘ York, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, and EASTERN POINTS, 
and CHARLESTON, S. C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 

Assests $8,113,648.81. Deposits $6.768,681.12 making direct connection for all points South and Southwest. 

Fast Modern Steamships and Superior Service 
Slater Trust Company THEO. G. EGER, V.P. &G.M. 
General Office: Branch: 

Established 1855. Pawtucket, R. I. Pier 36, N. R. N.Y. 290 Broadway 
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Your California Trip 


Now is the time to plan it. 

We invite your inquiries on the 
subject, and will give you our full help 
in arranging all preliminaries. 

If you never have visited California 
you should write us for our beautifully 
illustrated descriptive book. 

It tells what California holds that is 
of special interest to you, the things 
you can do and see there, the oppor- 
tunities for making a living on a small 
capital and under easy working con- 
ditions, and the marvelous variety of 
means for recreation. 

Three fast daily trains Chicago to Cali- 
fornia. The Overland Limited (Electric- 
Lighted), and the China & Japan Fast Mail 
via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North- 
Western Line; the Los Angeles Limited 
(Electric -Lighted), via the Chicago & 
Northwestern, Union Pacific & Salt Lake 


Route. Our booklets tell all about them. 


Three exclusively first-class personally con- 
ducted tours leave Chicago January toth, Febru- j 
ary 7th and March 2d, under the auspices of the 
Tourist Department of the Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line for California. All ex- 
penses, railroad fare, sleeping car, dining car, and 
hotel accommodations included. For full partic- 
ulars write S. A. Hutchison, Manager Tourist 











UNION 


Department, 212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
PACIFIC All‘Agents sell tickets via this route. 
Full information about time of trains, equi : : 
ment, excursion rates, etc., by calling on or writ~ Pt j 
ing to 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO, IiL. 
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Good Cocoa in every cup of a e r S 
4 8 Highest Atwards in 


Europe and America 
A new and handsomely illustrated WALTER BAKER @ CO., Ltd., 


Recipe Book sent free Dorchester, Mass. 
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